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OPEN  LETTER  TO  MONITOR  READERS 

The  reason  for  the  lateness  of  this  edition  of  the  Monitor  will 
be  explained  fully  in  the  following  pages.      It  has  been  necessary  to 
eliminate  or   shorten  almost  every  article  which  was  originally  sched- 
uled for  this  issue.      It  is  most  regrettable  that  this  is  so,    and  I 
apologize  to  the  readers  for  having  to  leave  out  so  much  constructive 
and  worthwhile  information  in  order  to  devote   space  to  the  disgrace- 
ful brawl  in  which  we  find  ourselves.      Yet,    developments  have  left 
me  no  alternative. 

The  plight  of  the  Federation  is  now  desperate.      Because  of  the 
continued  campaign  of  agitation  and  disruption  by  the  Free  Press  Asso- 
ciation (George  Card  being  the  latest  addition  to  the  group),    the  Fed- 
eration's fundraiser  has  decided  that  he  can  no  longer  take  the  risks 
involved  in  raising  money  for  us.      This  means  that  almost  all  Federa- 
tion income  will  now  cease.      The  present  issue  of  the  Monitor  will  be 
the  last  issue   --at  least  for  many  months,    maybe  forever.      Other 
Federation  activities  will  also  grind  to  a  halt. 

It  has  been  observed  many  times  during  the  past  three  years  of 
our  civil  war  that  a  house  divided  cannot  stand.      The  house  of  the  Fed- 
eration is  now  falling  in  ruins  about  our  ears.     While  the  members  of 
the  Free  Press  faction  have  glibly  talked  of  "democracy"  and  "reform,  ' 
what  they  have  really  accomplished  is  the  virtual  destruction  of  our 
movement.     One  can  only  hope  that  at  long  last  the  rank  and  file  mem- 
bers of  the  Federation  throughout  the  country  will  rise  in  righteous  and 
terrible  anger  to  expel  from  their  midst  every  last  member  of  the  Free 
Press  faction  because  of  what  they  have  done  to  our  movement.      It  is 
probably  already  too  late,    but  the  effort  must  be  made. 

What  a  cynical  mockery  the  Free  Press  propaganda  has  been.' 
"Reform"  indeed!  Revolution  and  subversion  are  as  harmful  and  de- 
structive today  as  they  have  always  been,  even  though  they  masquer- 
ade in  the  trappings  of  democracy. 

If  the  Federation  dies,    we  will  not  see   such  an  organization 
again  in  our  lifetime.      Let  no  one  now  talk  of  compromise  or  concilia- 
tion.    We  have  virtually  compromised  and  conciliated  ourselves  to 
death  already.      The  time  has  come  for  every  true  Federationist  to 
put  on  his  armor  and  go  forth  to  battle.     It  will  do  the  Free  Pressers 
little  good  to  try  to  explain  away  or  apologize  for  the  ruin  they  have 
caused.      Let  them  now  answer  as  best  they  can  to  the  blind  of  the 
nation. 


FUNDRAISER  WITHDRAWS- -GREETING  CARD  PROGRAM  SUSPENDED 

by  Jacobus  tenBroek 
President,    National  Federation  of  the  Blind 

Bernard  Gerchen,    head  of  Federated  Industries  of  St.    Louis 
--  the  NFB's  fundraiser  since  195  3  --  has  announced  the  immediate 
suspension  of  all  mailings  on  our  behalf  and  the  indefinite  withdrawal 
of  his  organization  from  its  fundraising  activities  for  the  National 
Federation. 

Mr.    Gerchen's  announcement  was  made  to  the  regular  meeting 
of  the  NFB  Executive  Committee  at  Chicago  on  November  26.     It  was 
subsequently  formalized  in  a  telegram  to  me,    the  contents  of  which 
are   set  forth  below. 

The  decision  of  the  fundraiser  was  made  and  adhered  to  de- 
spite earnest  and  vigorous  efforts  by  the  president,    and  by  the  entire 
Executive  Committee,    to  dissuade  Mr.    Gerchen  and  his  associates. 

Following  that  announcement,    immediate  consideration  was 
given  to  the  feasibility  of  alternative  methods  and  sources  of  fund- 
raising.      It  is,    however,    clear  that  the   same  factors  which  induced 
the  withdrawal  of  Federated  Industries  would  be  governing  in  the 
case  of  any  other  fundraiser   --   even  in  the  unlikely  event  that  the 
Federation  should  be  able  to  find  another  firm  willing  to  undertake 
the  full  burden  of  financial  risks  without  any  capital  investment  or 
other  obligation  on  the  part  of  the   Federation  and  with  comparable 
monetary  returns  to  us. 

At  the  NFB's  Miami  convention  last  July,    I  announced  that 
the  fundraiser  had  given  warning,    as  of  that  date,    of  his  intention  to 
withdraw  unless  the  Federation  were  able  to  resolve  its  ruinous  dis- 
sension and  to  regain  its  former  stability  and  reliability.      My  an- 
nouncement was  ridiculed  and  disparaged  at  the  convention  by  mem- 
bers of  the  minority  faction;   it  has  since  been  vitriolically  condemned 
as  an  empty  political  threat  by  me,    while  at  the   same  time  the  faction - 
alists  have  continued  and  even  increased  the   scope  of  their  attacks 
upon  the  greeting  card  program  as  well  as  upon  our  other  policies. 
The  present  decision  of  the  fundraiser  is  the  direct  fruit  of  that  cam- 
paign. 

The  causes  which  have  impelled  Mr.    Gerchen's  decision,    as 
his  telegram  makes  clear,    involve  both  attacks  upon  him  personally 
and  increasing  conditions  of  instability  within  the  Federation.      The 
personal  attacks  began  with  the   open  aspersions  cast  upon  the  fund- 
raiser by  George  Card  at  the  November,    1959,    meeting  of  the  Executive 


Committee,    and  have  culminated  in  the  recent  accusations  by  Alma 
Murphey  in  Missouri.      The  broader  assaults  upon  the  decisions  of 
our  conventions  and  upon  the  national  administration  commenced  with 
the  formation  of  the  McDaniel-Boring  axis  in  1957,    and  carried  on 
through  numerous  activities  of  the  past  three  years,   have  found  latest 
expression  in  the  country- wide  campaign  of  agitation  conducted  by 
George  Card. 

The  impact  of  the  indefinite  suspension  of  fundraising  activities, 
upon  the  NFB  as  upon  most  of  its  state  affiliates,    is  of  course  drastic 
and  incalculable.     Since  some  three-quarters  of  our   state  affiliates 
have  no  other  source  of  income  than  the  greeting  card  disbursements, 
their  programs  and  activities  will  perforce  be  brought  to  a  virtual 
halt.      The   states  will,    of  course,    receive  the  normal  disbursement 
covering  the  calendar  year  I960;  but  this  income  will  need  to  be 
carefully  husbanded  and  largely  held  in  reserve,    since  no  further 
disbursements  can  be  anticipated. 

The  National  Federation  itself  will  immediately  undertake  a 
sweeping  curtailment  of  its  activities  on  all  fronts: 

1.  Top  priority  will  be  given  to  the  advancement  of  our  legis- 
lative program.      Accordingly,    the  Washington  office  will  remain 
open  as  long  as  possible,   and  John  Nagle  will  be  retained  on  the   staff; 

2.  The  research  staff  member,    Floyd  Matson,    in  the  Berkeley 
office,    will  be  released  from  full  time  employment  and  the  clerical 
staff  and  administrative  costs  will  be  cut  in  half; 

3.  Expenses  in  connection  with  the  treasurer's  office  in 
Springfield,    Illinois,    will  be  cut  in  half; 

4.  The  Des  Moines  office  will  be  closed,  and  Paul  Kirton 
and  the   secretarial  help  released; 

5.  The  Monitor  will  cease  to  be  published,  except  for  the 
December  issue  and  perhaps  one  issue  thereafter  to  be  published 
some  time   during  the  coming  year; 

6.  Most  other  program  items  will  be   virtually  eliminated; 

7.  No  grants  will  be  made  by  the  Federation  to  the   state 
affiliates  after  the  January  payment  of  the  I960  share  of  the  greeting 
card  income  . 

Whether  or  not  the  fundraiser  will  ever  again  renew  his  associa- 
tion with  us  probably  depends  upon  whether   our  organization  can  re- 
gain the  unity  and  concerted  purpose  which  it  once  possessed.      In 
the  face  of  the  continuing  agitation  of  the  Card-McDaniel  group  with- 
in the  organization,    any  prediction  of  such  a  revival  in  the  foreseeable 
future  would  indeed  be  foolhardy. 


The  full  significance  of  this  critical  decision  by  the  fundraiser 
may  be   summed  up  in  a  few  words.      What  all  of  our  external  enemies 
together  have  been  unable  to  do  to  us  through  the  past  twenty  years, 
we  have  now  done  to  ourselves'  we  have  brought  our  organization  to 
the  brink,  of  ruin. 
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Western  Union  Telegram  from  Federated  Industries,    St.    Louis, 
Missouri,    November  29,    I960: 

Dear  Dr.    tenBroek: 

This  will  serve  as  a  formal  notification  of  the  announcement 
made  at  the  Executive  Committee  meeting  this  past  weekend.      Fed- 
erated Industries  feels  it  necessary  to  exercise  our  option  under  the 
contract  dealing  with  "matters  not  within  our   control,  "  and  we  are 
suspending  all  mailings  as  of  now. 

We  feel  that  it  would  be  wrong  to  raise  any  money  for  the  Fed- 
eration until  the  chaos  and  instability  that  now  exists  is   resolved. 
You  and  I  along  with  the  Executive  Committee  have  always  been  aware 
of  the  high  degree  of  responsibility  that  we  have  to  the  public.     It  is 
the  public  who  supports  the   Federation  and  its  programs,    and  any 
situation  that  arises  that  can  interfere  with  the  program  makes   it  neces- 
sary for  us  to  reexamine   our  position  regarding  fundraising. 

We  feel  that  such  a  situation  has  arisen  since  the  Miami  con- 
vention.     It  is   obvious  from  what  we  have   seen  and  heard  that  a  minority 
group  within  the  organization  is  dedicated  to  dissension  and  politics 
to  a  degree  that  we  feel  can  impair  the  work  of  the  majority.     It  is 
also  unfortunate  that  a  minority  group  has  decided  to  make   political 
use  of  the  fundraising  program  as  well  as  attempting  to  hamstring  the 
organization's  administration. 

Attacks  on  and  criticism  of  the  fundraising  program  by  itself 
would  not  be   sufficient  reason  for   suspending.      We  are  aware   of  and 
deeply  appreciate  the  vote  of  confidence  given  the  fund  campaign  at 
the  national  convention.      We  are  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  Executive 
Committee  has  no  complaint  with  how  we  operated  in  both  the  letter 
and  the    spirit  of  our  contract.      The   combination  however  of  stepped- 
up  political  attacks  on  fundraising,    the   constant  sowing  of  dissension 
and  confusion,    and  the  attempt  to  render  the  administration  impotent 
in  carrying  out  program  objectives  has  made  our  position  untenable 
and  we  feel  that  it  is  proper  to  retire  until  such  time  as  our  position 
has  been  clarified. 


We  cite  the  following  items  on  fundraising  which  we  feel  inter- 
fere with  the  organization  as  well  as  with  fundraising  itself: 

1.  The  Georgia  resolution  pertaining  to  greeting  cards. 

2.  The  Maryland  resolution  on  fundraising  and  Federated. 

3.  The  Braille  Free  Press  Association  attacks. 

4.  The  Illinois  problem  beginning  with  Doctor  Burson  with- 
drawing his  name  during  a  mailing  and  terminating  with  Illinois  sus- 
pending itself  and  threatening  legal  action. 

5.  The  Tennessee  withdrawal  on  greeting  cards. 

In  addition  to  these  items  there  are  also  other  factors  such 
as  the  statements  made  by  Mr.   David  Krause  and  also  the  Missouri 
Federation  attempting  to  inject  Federated  Industries  and  me  per- 
sonally into  a  political  situation  within  the  organization. 

All  of  the  above  would  certainly  indicate  a  lack  of  stability 
within  the  organization.      If  the  Federation  wishes  us  to  resume  our 
campaign  work  at  some  future  time,    we  must  be  assured  that  we 
are  dealing  with  an  organization  that  is  reasonably  united  in  not  only 
the  goals  and  objectives  they  are  trying  to  reach  but  there  must  also 
be  some  accord  in  how  to  implement  the  programs  necessary  to  real- 
ize the  goals  and  objectives. 

We  have  always  believed  that  the  Federation  has  a  vital  role 
to  play  in  its  field  of  helping  all  of  the  blind  in  this  country.      We 
have  a  feeling  of  pride  in  helping  contribute  in  our   small  way  to  the 
many  fine  things  that  the  Federation  has  accomplished.     It  is  un- 
fortunate that  there   is  dissension  and  disunity  at  a  time  when  the 
Federation  is  making  rapid  advancement,    but  since  we  feel  that  this 
is  the  present  situation  it  is  our  feeling  that  we  are  meeting  our  re- 
sponsibility to  the  public,    to  the  organization  and  to  our  firm  by  dis- 
continuing the  mailings. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Bernard  Gerchen, 

For  Federated  Industries. 


MINUTES  OF  THE  NFB  EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE  MEETING 

November  26,    I960 

North  Park  Hotel,    Chicago,    Illinois 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  at  9:10  a.m.    by  the  president. 
All  members  of  the  committee  were  present. 
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The  president  first  reviewed  the  agenda  and  announced  that 
the  items  listed  would  be  taken  up  in  order  after  the  discussion  of 
an  emergency  announcement  he  wished  to  make. 

The  announcement  was  that  Federated  Industries,    the  NFB's 
fundraiser,    had  suspended  the   contract  for  an  indefinite  period  and 
consequently  that  there  would  be  no  spring  1961  mailing  and  no  sub- 
sequent mailings  for  the  foreseeable  future.      The  president  stated 
that  the  fundraiser  had  given  him  notice  of  suspension  the  evening 
before  and  that  the  reasons  given  for  the   suspension  were:  the  extreme 
instability  in  the  Federation  and  the  consequent  unreliability  of  the 
Federation  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  business  arrangement;  the 
increase  of  such  instability  since  Miami,    particularly  as  related  to 
George  Card's  campaign  of  disruption  throughout  the   country  for  the 
unconditional  readmission  of  the   suspended  states  and  the  driving 
from  office  of  the  present  administration;  and  the   specific  attacks  by 
members  and  leaders  of  the  Card-McDaniel  minority  faction  upon 
the  greeting  card  program  and  upon  the  motives  and  reputation  of  the 
fundraiser  and  leaders  in  the  administration.      The  president  reviewed 
the  drastic  consequences  to  the  Federation  of  the   suspension  of  the 
greeting  card  contract  and  the  immediate  drastic  administrative  and 
program  retrenchment  that  would  be  necessary  on  a  national  and 
state  level. 

The  president  called  on  the  fundraiser,    Mr.    Bernard  Gerchen, 
to  make  a  statement.     Mr.    Gerchen  said  that  his  activity  as  fundraiser 
for  the   organization  was  made  impossible  by  the   strife  within  the 
organization.     He  emphasized  three   specific  reasons  for  his  withdrawal: 
moral,    personal,    and  financial.      Morally  he  felt  unjustified  in  appeal- 
ing to  the  public  for  funds  which  were  used  in  part  on  internal  organi- 
zational warfare.      Personally  he  was  unwilling  to  endure  the  attacks 
upon  himself  and  his  program.      Financially  no  businessman  could  take 
the  risk  of  mailing  for  an  organization  in  virtual  chaos  and  at  the  verge 
of  complete  disintegration.      He  emphasized  that  he  was  merely  making 
an  announcement  of  his  withdrawal,    that  he  had  no  conditions  to  state 
for  the  resumption  of  the  mailing,    that  he  made  no  demands  upon  the 
organization. 

Lengthy  discussion  by  the  members  of  the  executive  committee 
followed  Mr.    Gerchen's  statement.      Questions  were  raised  and  com- 
ments made  about  the   steps  that  could  be  taken  to  restore  the  Federa- 
tion to  reasonable  unity  and  regain  relations  with  the  fundraiser.      Mr. 
Gerchen  repeated  again  that  his  announcement  was  not  made  in  a  politi- 
cal context  for  the  purpose  of  securing  conditions  or  commencing 
negotiations  but  that  he  was  simply  making  an  announcement  to  the 
executive  committee.     He   said  he  realized  that  the  executive  committee 


lacked  the  power  to  prevent  the  disruptive  activity  of  the  minority 
faction  and  to  restore  the  Federation  to  orderly  activity. 

John  Taylor  reported  on  behalf  of  the  Committee  on  the  Re- 
admission  of  Suspended  Affiliates,    pursuant  to  the  instruction  of  the 
Miami  convention.      The  report  follows: 

"At  its  I960  convention  in  Miami,    Florida,    the  National  Federa- 
tion of  the  Blind  suspended  six  state  affiliates  for   conduct  inconsistent 
with  the  democratic  nature  and  purposes  of  the  Federation.      After  tak- 
ing this  action,    the  convention  also  instructed  the  executive  committee 
to  prepare  a  statement  of  conditions  which  each  suspended  state  affiliate 
must  meet  in  order  to  be  reinstated  as  an  affiliate  in  good  standing.     In 
compliance  with  this  mandate,    these  conditions  for  reinstatement  have 
been  approved  by  the  executive  committee. 

'Affiliates  in  good  standing  should  comply  with  these  conditions 
in  order  to  retain  their   standing.     Each  suspended  affiliate,    however, 
must  give  written  assurance  of  its  willingness  and  desire  to  comply 
with  all  conditions  established  by  the  executive  committee  and  it  must 
satisfy  the  executive  committee  that  it  intends  to  accept  its  responsibility 
as  a  part  of  a  democratic  organization.     In  accordance  with  these 
general  guidelines  the  following  specific  conditions  must  be  met  by 
each  suspended  state  affiliate  prior  to  its  reinstatement: 

"1.      The  affiliate  must  commit  itself  by  resolution,    by-law  or 
constitutional  provision  not  to  engage  in  any  conduct  or  allow  its  offi- 
cers or  members  to  engage  in  any  conduct  inconsistent  with  the  consti- 
tution of  the  NFB,    its  code  of  affiliate  standards,    its  existence,    progress, 
and  well-being. 

"2.      The  affiliate  must  give  assurance  by  resolution,    by-law 
or  constitutional  provision  that  it  will  comply  with  the  majority  de- 
cisions of  the  Federation,    on  all  policy  issues.      The  affiliate  must 
give  a  similar  assurance  that  it  will  participate  affirmatively  in  carry- 
ing out  such  policy  decisions  in  the  manner  established  by  the   NFB  con- 
vention or  pursuant  to  the  directives  of  the  duly  elected  officers  of  the 
Federation.      The  affiliate  must  give  further  assurance  that  it  or  its 
members  will  not   obstruct  the  execution  of  such  policies  in  any  way. 

"3.      The  affiliate  must  commit  itself  not  to  indulge  in  any  ef- 
forts to  alienate  members  of  Congress  or  other  public  officials  from 
the  Federation  or  any  of  its  duly  established  policies  and  programs. 

"4.  The  affiliate  must  commit  itself  not  to  indulge  in  attacks 
upon  the  officers,  committeemen,  leaders  and  members  of  the  Fed- 
eration or  upon  the  organization  itself  outside  of  the  organization, 
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and  must  not  allow  its  officers  or  members  to  indulge  in  such  attacks. 
This  commitment  in  no  way  interferes  with  the  right  of  an  affiliate 
or  its  officers  or  members  to  carry  on  a  political  campaign  inside  the 
Federation  for  election  to  office. 

"5.      The  affiliate  must  commit  itself  not  to  interfere  with  the 
organizing  activities  of  the  Federation  or  the  affiliates  of  the  Fed- 
eration. 

"6.      The  affiliate  must  commit  itself  not  to  join  or   support, 
or  allow  its  officers  or  members  to  join  or   support  any  permanent  or 
temporary  organization  inside  the   Federation,    which  has  not  received 
the   sanction  and  approval  of  the  Federation.      This  general  proposition 
means,    for  example,    that  the  Free  Press  Association  must  be  dis- 
solved insofar  as  it  is  composed  of  or   supported  by  affiliates  of  the 
Federation  or  officers  or  members  of  affiliates  of  the  Federation. 

"7.     Each  suspended  affiliate  must  submit  such  financial  records 
as  may  be  required  by  the  Subcommittee   on  Budget  and  Finance." 

John  Taylor  moved  and  Anita  O'Shea  seconded  the  adoption  of 
the  committee  report.      The  vote  was  11  to  2  in  favor.     Victor  Buttram 
voted  no,    and  Don  Cameron,    after  first  voting  yes,    changed  his  vote 
to  no  in  the  afternoon  session. 

John  Taylor  moved  and  Russell  Kletzing   seconded  that  the 
executive   committee  recommend  to  the  convention  a  set  of  proposi- 
tions  similar  to  those  stated  in  the  above  report  applicable  to  all 
states.      The  vote  was  11  to  2  in  favor.     Victor  Buttram  and  Don  Cameron 
voted  no. 

The  president  reported  that  he  had  received  from  the  Illinois 
Federation  resolutions  adopted  at  the  October  15  convention  suspending 
the  active  participation  of  the  Illinois  Federation  as  an  affiliate  of  the 
NFB,    and  serving  an  ultimatum  upon  the  NFB  that  steps  of  outright 
disaffiliation  would  be  taken  if  the  NFB  did  not  discontinue  its  greet- 
ing card  mailing  into  the    state  and  if  the   NFB  did  not  indicate   submis- 
sion to  the  ultimatum  within  thirty  days.      The  president  said  that  he 
had  received  an  arrogant  letter  from  President  Robert  O'Shaughnessy 
of  the  Illinois  Federation  postponing  the  deadline  of  the  ultimatum  un- 
til after  the  November  executive  committee  meeting  of  the   NFB. 
Victor  Buttram  stated  that  Mr.    O'Shaughnessy's  letter  was  not  arro- 
gant,   whereupon  the  letter  was  read  as  follows: 

"Dear  Dr.    tenBroek: 

"In  our  Resolution  dated  October  15,    I960,    we  advised  you  that 


we  expected  a  reply  as  to  the  discontinuance  of  Greeting  Card  mailing 
into  Illinois  within  thirty  (30)  days. 

"We  have  since  learned  that  the  National  Federation  of  the 
Blind  is  holding  an  Executive  Committee  Meeting  on  November  26th 
in  Chicago,    and  we  are  sure  that  this  matter  will  be  discussed  and 
decided  upon  by  the  Executive  Committee;  therefore,    we  are  grant- 
ing an  extension  of  time   and  will  expect  your  reply  on  or  before 
December  1,   I960. 

Sincerely, 

Illinois  Federation  of  the   Blind 

Executive  Committee 
By:     Robert  O'Shaughnessy 
President" 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  reading  of  the  letter  the  president 
stated  that  the  members  of  the  committee  could  judge  for  themselves 
whether  the  letter  was  arrogant.      There  was  no  further  discussion  on 
the  point.      The  president  said  that  he  was  not  sure  that  the  Illinois 
executive   committee  had  the  authority  to  postpone  the  deadline  since 
the  resolution  passed  by  the  Illinois  convention  fixed  the  deadline  and 
vested  no  discretionary  authority  in  the  Illinois  executive  committee. 

Comment  was  made  to  the  effect  that  it  was  strange  that  the 
Illinois  Federation  would  take  such  action  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
Illinois  delegation  at  the  Miami  convention  had  voted  for  the  motion 
passed  by  a  large  majority  vesting  in  the  NFB  executive  committee 
the   sole  power  to  determine  into  what  states  the  NFB  would  mail 
greeting  cards  and  specifically  denying  to  any  state  the   right  to  with- 
draw from  the  greeting  card  mailing.     Victor   Buttram  first  denied  that 
Illinois  had  so  voted  but  eventually  admitted  that  they  did.      Many  mem- 
bers of  the  executive  committee  commented  on  the  impossibility  of 
maintaining  a  national  organization  if  the  individual  affiliates  are  thus 
allowed  to  flout  the  decisions  of  the  majority  and  their  own  votes  at 
national  conventions  and  to  serve  ultimatums  upon  the  national  body. 

John  Taylor  moved  and  Russell  Kletzing   seconded: 

1.  That  the  executive  committee  determines  that  the  Illinois 
Federation  has  suspended  itself  and  can  only  be  reinstated  by  the 
national  convention,    and 

2.  That  the  ultimatum  given  by  the  Illinois  Federation  be  re- 
jected and  that  the  NFB  continue  to  mail  into  Illinois  at  its  discretion. 

This  motion  passed  11  yes,    Victor  Buttram  voting  no,    and  Emil 
Arndt  abstaining. 


Clyde  Ross  reported  on  behalf  of  the  Committee  on  Admission 
of  Members  at  Large.      The   committee  proposed  the  adoption  of  a  form 
for   individual  members  and  the  procedure  for  admission  as  follows: 


Application  for  Members  at  Large  in  the  NFB 


Date 

Name 
Address 
Age 


Are  you  legally  blind? 

Have  you  applied  for  membership  in  the  NFB  affiliate  in  your   state? 

Were  you  accepted? 

If  not,    why?      (In  your  opinion) 


Dues  from  January  1st  to  December   31st  of  current  year  are  to  be 
enclosed  with  applicant's  application. 

I  hereby  agree  to  abide  by  the  provisions  of  the  NFB  constitution. 

Signature 

Suggestions: 

1.  The  president  shall  appoint  a  secretary  in  charge  of  the   ad- 
mission of  members  at  large.      This   secretary  shall  make  the  determina- 
tion of  acceptance. 

2.  The   secretary  may  verify  the  information  submitted  by  ap- 
plicants when  necessary. 

3.  Anybody  requesting  membership  may  receive  a  membership 
blank  by  communicating  with  the   secretary  in  charge   of  memberships 
at  large . 

4.  Publish  the  procedure  for  members  at  large  in  the   Braille 
Monitor. 

After  discussion  Clyde  Ross  moved  and  William  Hogan  seconded 
the  adoption  of  the  form  and  procedures.      The  executive   committee 
unanimously  adopted  the  motion. 

The  executive  committee  went  into  executive   session  at  2:50 
p.m.    to  hear  a  confidential  report  from  the  president.      The  committee 
concluded  its  executive   session  and  resumed  its  regular  order  of  busin- 
ess at  3:45  p.m. 
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Russell  Kletzing,    chairman  cf   the  Subcommittee  on  Budget  and 
Finance,   presented  a  revised  budget  for  1961.      The  budget  was  based 
on  a  carry-over  of  $50,  000  plus  anticipated  income  of  $15,  000.      This 
figure  contrasted  with  the  I960  budget  figure  of  $227,  000. 

President  tenBroek  explained  that  as  a  result  of  the  reduced 
income  and  resources  of  the  organization  the  following  administrative 
changes  would  be  put  into  effect  immediately  should  the  proposed  budget 
be  adopted: 

1.  No  grants  would  be  made  by  the  Federation  to  the   state  af- 
filiates after  the  January  payment  of  the  I960  share  of  the  greeting  card 
income ; 

2.  Top  priority  would  be  given  to  the  advancement  of  our  legis- 
lative program.  Accordingly,  the  Washington  office  would  remain  open 
as  long  as  possible,    and  John  Nagle  would  be  retained  on  the   staff; 

3.  The  research  staff  member,    Floyd  Matson,    in  the   Berkeley 
office,    would  be  released  from  full  time  employment  and  the  clerical 
staff  and  administrative  costs  would  be  cut  in  half; 

4.  Expenses  in  connection  with  the  treasurer's  office  in  Spring- 
field,   Illinois,    would  be  cut  in  half; 

5.  The  Des  Moines  office  would  be   closed,   and  Paul  Kirton  and 
the  secretarial  help  released.      (Note:     White  Cane  Week  business  and 
other  correspondence   should  henceforth  be  addressed  to  John  Taylor 

at  his  home  at  614  36th  Street,   Des  Moines,    Iowa); 

6.  The  Monitor  would  cease  to  be  published,    except  for  the 
December  issue  and  perhaps  one  issue  thereafter  to  be  published  some 
time  during  the  coming  year; 

7.  Most  other  program  items  would  be  virtually  eliminated. 

Russell  Kletzing  moved  and  John  Taylor   seconded  the  adoption 
of  the  budget.     It  was  passed  unanimously. 

John  Taylor  moved  and  Russell  Kletzing  seconded  that  the   5% 
of  the  greeting  card  receipts  (an  estimated  $11,  000)  which  the   Miami 
convention  voted  be  diverted  into  the  endowment  funds,    should  be  held 
in  a  special  account  in  the  treasury  for  emergency  use.      The  motion 
passed  unanimously. 

John  Taylor  moved  and  Eulasee  Hardenbergh  seconded  that  the 
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White  Cane  working  capital  fund  be  available  to  the  organization  if  needed 
for  an  emergency.      The  motion  passed  unanimously. 

Russell  Kletzing  moved  and  John  Taylor  seconded  that  Illinois 's 
share  of  the  I960  greeting  card  money  be  offset  against  the  $3000  White 
Cane  Week  debt  owed  by  Illinois  to  the  Federation  as  a  result  of  a  loan 
made  to  Illinois  several  years  ago  and  that  the  president  was  authorized 
to  take  legal  action  if  necessary  to  regain  the  rest.  The  motion  passed 
by  a  vote  of  9  to  4.  Arndt,  Burck,  Buttram  and  Cameron  voted  against 
the  measure. 

Russell  Kletzing  moved  and  Don  Cameron  seconded  that  the 
money  for  the   suspended  states  be  held  in  a  special  fund  pending  clari- 
fication of  their   status,    that  it  not  be   spent  and  not  be  disbursed  to 
those  states,    and  that  it  be   subject  to  convention  rule.      The  motion 
passed  by  a  vote  of  12  to  1  with  Victor   Buttram  voting  no. 

William  Hogan  moved  and  Eulasee  Hardenbergh  seconded  that 
the  $2000  legacy  recently  received  from  an  individual  in  California  and 
$1000  of  a  legacy  recently  received  from  a  person  in  Connecticut  go 
to  the  general  fund  of  the  NFB.      The  motion  passed  unanimously. 

Mr.    Gerchen  discussed  the  position  of  Federated  Industries 
with  regard  to  some  attacks  that  have  been  made  upon  the  fundraising 
organization  and  Mr.    Gerchen  himself.     He  requested  the  approval  of 
the  executive  committee  to  take  legal  action  if  necessary  against  members 
of  the  opposition  faction.      Russell  Kletzing  moved  and  Donald  Capps 
seconded  that  the  executive  committee  approve  the  taking  of  necessary 
legal  action  by  Federated  Industries  to  maintain  its  integrity  against 
attacks  of  members,    former  members,    or   suspended  members  of  the 
National  Federation  of  the  Blind.      The  motion  passed  9  to   3.      Burck, 
Buttram  and  Cameron  voted  against  the  motion.      Arndt  passed. 

Russell  Kletzing  moved  and  Eulasee  Hardenbergh  seconded 
that  on  the  day  before  the  1961  convention  the  executive  committee 
give   opportunity  for  a  full  hearing  to  Maryland  on  its  expenditure   of 
funds.      The  motion  passed  unanimously. 

The  president  reported  the  formation  in  Washington,    D.  C.  , 
of  a  new  affiliate,    the  Capitol  Chapter  of  the  National  Federation  of 
the  Blind.      John  Nagle  discussed  the   organization  --   its  present  status, 
its  officers,    and  its  goals.      John  Taylor  moved  and  Eulasee  Hardenbergh 
seconded  that  the  executive  committee  accept  the  Capitol  Chapter  of  the 
National  Federation  of  the  Blind  as  an  affiliate.      The  motion  passed 
unanimously. 

The  president  reported  on  organization  activities  in  Hawaii.     It 
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appeared  that  an  organization  in  that  state  would  soon  be  ready  for  af- 
filiation.    Don  Capps  moved  and  John  Taylor   seconded  that  the  president 
be  given  authority  to  accept  an  affiliate  in  Hawaii  when  he  was  satisfied 
that  a  stable,    representative  organization  desired  admission.      The 
motion  was  passed  unanimously. 

The  president  discussed  the  details  of  the  greeting  card  opera- 
tion with  the  Des  Moines  bank.      It  was  moved  by  John  Taylor  and 
seconded  by  Russell  Kletzing  that  the  executive  committee  approve  the 
arrangements  with  the  Iowa-Des  Moines  National  Bank  as  executed  by 
the  president.      The  motion  passed  unanimously. 

Clyde  Ross  discussed  some  problems  involved  in  disability  in- 
surance.    After  some  comment  it  was  decided  that  the  policy  already 
established  by  conventions  was  sufficient  in  this  area. 

Clyde  Ross  brought  up  the  question  of  homes  for  the  blind.     After 
some  discussion  Russell  Kletzing  moved  and  William  Hogan  seconded 
that  this  matter  be  referred  to  the  convention  in  the  form  of  a  resolution 
to  establish  policy  and  that,    if  the  president  could  make  sufficient  ar- 
rangements,  there  be  a  panel  discussion  on  this  question  at  the  next 
convention.      The  motion  was  passed  unanimously. 

The  meeting  was  adjourned  at  6:00  p.m. 


"YOU  WOULDN'T  KID  US,    WOULD  YOU,    GEORGE?" 
by  Kenneth  Jernigan 

Ever   since  the  Miami  convention  of  the  National  Federation 
last  summer,    strange  and  curious  things  have  been  taking  place  across 
the  land.     Strangest  of  all  have  been  the  wanderings  of  that  old  one-time 
administration  fellow-traveler,    George  Card.      In  a  last-ditch  effort  to 
solve  the  riddle  of  George's   seemingly  irrational  behavior,    I  should 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  address  him  directly  here  and  now,    as 
man  to  man  --  or  as  Federationist  to  Free  Presser   --in  the  hope  of 
breaking  through  the  barriers  of  prejudice  and  spite  and  bringing  about 
a  better  understanding  of  the  man  and  the  issues. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  George,  as  your  hate- spawned  campaign  of 
speeches,  letters,  manifestoes  and  articles  has  gathered  momentum 
over  recent  months  --  climaxed  by  your  Free  Press  masterpiece, 
"The  Miami  Lynching  Party"  --  the  contradictions  and  distortions  in 
which  you  have  become  entangled  have  grown  so  grotesque  and  knotty 
that  they  would  be  downright  laughable  if  they  were  not  so  manifestly 
destructive  in  their  intended  effect.      In  simple   truth,    George,    your 
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ravelled  chain  of  double  talk,    somersaults  and  reversals  is  so  trans- 
parently ludicrous  --  while  uttered  in  such  a  pious  and  straightfaced 
manner   --  that  I  cannot  forebear  exclaiming,    with  all  due  respect  (and 
with  a  figurative  nudge  in  the  ribs):     "George,    you  old  politician,    you 
wouldn't  kid  us,    now  would  you?" 

You  know  what  I  mean,    in  general;  but  let  me  cite  a  minor  il- 
lustration that  comes  to  mind.      You  say  this  about  Emil  Arndt  in  your 
"lynching"  article:     "At  Miami  the  administration  even  tried  to  jettison 
the  Federation's  hard-working  treasurer,    Emil  Arndt,    who  had  served 
us  faithfully  for  twenty  years  but  who  had  voted  consistently  for  what  he 
believed  to  be  in  the  best  interest  of  the  NFB,    regardless  of  pressures.  " 
Ah,    George,    George   --  those  are  fine  upstanding   sentiments;   a  real 
stirring  defense  of  Emil's  independence  and  resistance  to  pressures. 
But  the  words  come  off  somehow  a  little  garbled,    because  your  tongue 
is  in  your  cheek  again.      Surely  you  have  not  forgotten  what  you  wrote 
to  Dr.    tenBroek  on  April  6,    1958:     "I  think  I  had  better  tell  you  that 
Emil  was  very  indiscreet  in  our  recent  meeting  with  Bernie  in  Spring- 
field. ...    I  do  not  know  just  how  you  can  handle  this  matter  but  certain- 
ly the  next  time  you  see  Emil  personally  you  can  drop  a  few  general 
remarks  about  discreetness.  "     And  have  you  repressed  all  memory  of 
your  advice  to  the  president  on  May  26,    1958,    when  you  and  Bradley 
Bur  son  were  going  to  Illinois  to  debate  the  North  Carolina  resolution? 
It  was  this:     "Emil  Arndt  is  also  to  be  called   in  and  I  think  you  had  bet- 
ter instruct  him  pretty  definitely  on  what  to  say.      We  can't  have  any 
more  of  that  lukewarmness  and  wobbling  that  he  displayed  at  Chicago 
last  September.  " 

You  wouldn't  kid  us,    would  you,    George? 

Well,    let's  put  that  aside.      I  don't  wish  to  dwell  on  what  might 
be  an  embarrassment.      Let's  turn  to  other  more   substantial  matters; 
for  example,    to  the  main  line  of  your  present  attack  upon  Dr.    tenBroek. 
You've  been  accusing  him,    of  course,    of  practically  every  evil  thought 
and  sinful  action  known  to  man;  but  if  there  is  one  dominant  theme  it 
must  be  that  which  your  lynching  article  describes  as   "egomania" 
and  "ruthless  autocratic  rule.  "     Perhaps  the  clearest  and  most  per- 
suasive  statement  you  have  yet  made   on  this   score  (I  realize  you've 
only  begun  to  hit  your  stride)  was  your   speech  at  Joplin,    Missouri, 
on  October  15  last.     Here's  a  part  of  what  you  said: 

"Anyway,    some   say  three,    some   say  four  years  ago,    there  be- 
gan to  emerge  a  certain  amount  of  criticism  of  some  of  Dr.    tenBroek's 
actions,    which  were   said  to  have  been  rather  high-handed.      And  Dr. 
tenBroek  reacted  very  violently  to  these  criticisms.  .  .  .    He  very  much 
resents  having  to  consult,    take  the  advice,    or  even  to  heed  the  criticism 
of  those  whom  he  considers  his  intellectual  inferiors  --  and  I  think  he 
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considers  nearly  all  of  us  (and  probably  with  great  justice)  to  be  his 
intellectual  inferiors.  " 

Ah,    George,    George   --  you  always  were  a  sly  one.     I  don't 
need  to  tell  you  that  you've  been  playing  this  same  tune  with  only 
minor  variations  in  all  of  your  recent  concert  appearances.     It  must 
be  just  about  your  favorite.     Surely  on  this  point  you  couldn't  possibly 
be  clearer  or  more  straightforward.      But  I  am  bothered  all  the  same  , 
George,   by  a  nagging  doubt;  for  I  seem  to  recall  that  until  very  recent- 
ly you  were  just  as  clear  and  straightforward  on  the  opposite   side  of 
this  theme.     You  remember  your  letter  to  Dean  Sumner  on  June  27, 
1958?     It  contained  these  words:     "I  have  had  a  great  deal  of  personal 
contact  with  Dr.    tenBroek  all  through  these  years,    and  I  have  never 
known  a  man  who  was  more  open-minded  and  more  ready  to  listen  to 
advice  and  suggestions.      That  is  not  to  say  that  he  is  swayed  by  every 
changing  wind.      He  has  steadily  adhered  to  policies  which  have  been 
laid  down  by  the  conventions  but  as  to  the  means  of  best  achieving 
these  convention-approved  goals,   he  has  been  more  than  happy  to  take 
into  consideration  every  point  of  view.  " 

That  was  very  clear  and  straightforward,    too,    George.     And  so 
I  am  bothered.     Were  you  pulling  our  leg  then,    or  are  you  pulling  it 
now?     You  can't  really  have  it  both  ways,    you  know.      If  you  admit  that 
you  were  not  telling  the  truth  then,    how  can  we  be   sure  that  you  are  do- 
ing so  now? 

You  wouldn't  kid  us,    would  you,    George? 

I  could  go  on,    of  course,    quoting  passages  to  the   same  effect 
from  your  justly  celebrated  articles  and  editorials  in  the  Braille 
Monitor ,    all  testifying  to  the  warmheartedness  and  open-mindedness 
of  our  president.      (Do  you  remember   "The   Flight  of  an  Arrow"      or 
do  you  now  deny  any  part  in  the  authorship  of  that  piece?  )     But  I  don't 
wish  to  stir  up  painful  memories.      Let's  turn  to  other  matters.      You've 
been  making  a  great  to-do  these  days,    in  your  new  campaign  against 
the  president,    over  what  you  call  the   "pistol  pointed  at  the  heads"  of 
the  delegates  at  Miami  --  that  is,    the  president's  announcement  that 
he  would  resign  if  the  convention  were  unable  to  act  in  its  own  defense. 
But  only  a  year  before,    George,    your  attitude  was  strangely  different. 
When  Dr.    tenBroek  suddenly  announced  his  resignation  at  Santa  Fe  , 
awaiting  new  elections,    you  were  (according  to  your   Monitor  notes  on 
the  convention)   simply  "thunderstruck.  "     You  sat  there,    so  you  told 
us,    shaken  and  unable  to  speak  --  thinking  only  of  the  disastrous  con- 
sequences  such  a  step  would  entail  for  the   Federation.      As  a  matter 
of  fact,    come  to  think  of  it,   this  had  also  been  your  reaction  at  Boston 
in  1958,    when  (so  you  later  wrote)  the  president  disclosed  his  intention 
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of  resigning  and  warmly  urged  you  to  run  in  his  place.      It  seems  you 
didn't  regard  that  particular  threat  as  a  "pistol  at  the  head"  of  anyone. 
On  the  contrary,    you  wrote  as  follows  about  it,    in  your  famous  epistle 
to  the   "77"  of  July  11,    1958: 

"Dr.    tenBroek  pleaded  with  me  to  make  it  possible  for  him  to 
retire  and  write  his  books.  ...    In  any  event  I  declined,    flatly  and 
finally.      There  were  many  good  and  sufficient  reasons  for   that  de- 
cision on  my  part,    including  my  own  inadequacy  and  the  precarious 
state   of  my  health  but  the  most  compelling  reason  was   simply  this   -- 
that,    for  me,    the  Federation  without  Dr.    tenBroek  at  its  head,    would 
cease  to  have  any  real  significance.  " 

Ah,    George,    George,    as  I  said  before,    you  always  were  a 
sly  one.     Doesn't  it  strike  you  as   strange  that  a  man  who  is  a  tyrant 
and  egomaniac,    intent  solely  on  clutching  all  power  forever  to  his 
bosom,    should  act  as  Dr.    tenBroek  did  at  Boston?     No  doubt  his 
action  was  most  naive  and  ill-considered  (imagine  looking  on  you  as  a 
loyal  and  reliable  ally!)   --  but  at  whom  was  the  pistol  pointing  then? 
Was  this  the  conduct  of  a  power-hungry  dictator,    as  you  now  make  him 
out  to  be  ? 

Come  on,    George,     'fess  up  now.      You  wouldn't  kid  us,    would 
you,    George  ? 

There's  one  other  thing  about  this  "pistol.  "     You've  been  affect- 
ing a  heap  of  moral  indignation  and  revulsion  at  the   very  thought  that 
the  president  should  sink  so  low  as  to  "threaten"  people  in  the  terrible 
manner  you  describe.      But  are  you  really  so  revolted,    George?     Even 
if  your  loudly  uttered  charge  had  a  grain  of  truth  (which  it  hasn't), 
would  it  genuinely  shock  your  moral  sensibilities?     Let  me  read  to 
you  a  letter  which  you  wrote  to  Victor   Buttram  on  May  25,    1959,    in 
answer  to  his  request  for  your  advice  about  his  prospects  of  joining 
the  staff  of  the  NFB.      Here  is  the  whole  letter: 

"Dear  Victor : 

"I  have  just  read  your  letter   of  May  22.      You  are  quite  right  in 
not  making  any  snap  decision  in  the  matter  to  which  you  refer.     I  am 
sure  we  will  be  able  to  get  together  at  Santa  Fe  and  talk  the  thing  over 
in  considerable  detail.      I  must  add  now,    however,    that  the  matter  of 
security  in  any  Federation  job  will  be  affected  by  the  decision  which 
the  Santa  Fe  convention  reaches  with  respect  to  the  present  internal 
dissension  in  our  organization. 

"In  this  connection  I  want  to  express  to  you  my  deep  and  heart- 
felt desire  and  hope  that  the  Illinois  delegation  will  not  again  try  to 
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introduce  any  sort  of  compromise.     Dr.    tenBroek  has  been  accused 
of  misappropriating  Federation  funds  by  the  little  McDaniel-Boring 
faction  and  there  is,    therefore,    nothing  to  compromise.      The  con- 
vention will  have  to  make  its  choice  between  its  present  elected  leader- 
ship and  those  who  seek  to  overthrow  that  leadership.     If  the  convention 
supports  McDaniel  and  Boring,    most  of  the  tried  and  true  leaders  will 
withdraw  from  the  organization  --   and  that  includes  me.     Any  talk  of 
compromise  will  simply  muddy  the  waters.      There  is  going  to  have  to 
be  a  clear-cut  decision,    one  way  or  the   other.     Illinois  must  take  its 
stand  without  any  ifs  or  buts.      Naturally,    if  Dr.    tenBroek  and  the  rest 
of  us  withdraw,    there  will  be  chaos  and  no  future   staff  position  on  the 
NFB  will  have  any  degree  of  security. 

"Cordially  yours, 

"George  Card.  " 

Well,    now,    George,    two  things  about  that  letter  are  right 
interesting.      First,    you-apparently  didn't  think  it  altogether  a  bad  thing 
to  threaten  that  you  might  pull  out  of  the  organization  if  you  didn't  get 
your  way.      Second,    it  wouldn't  be  just  possible,    now  would  it,    that  you 
were  hinting  to  Victor  that  if  he  didn't  vote  right  and  use  his  influence 
properly  he  wouldn't  get  a  job?     It  couldn't  be  that  you  were  (how  would 
you  say  it)  "holding  a  pistol"  to  old  Vic's  head,    could  it?     No,    of  course 
not.      It's  a  low  and  mean  thing  even  to  hint  at  such  shenanigans  on  the 
part  of  a  tried  and  true  leader. 

You  wouldn't  kid  us,    would  you,    George? 

There  is  another  little  matter  which  we  ought  to  clear  up  -- 
not  because  it  has  lain  unheeded  in  the  background  but  because  it  has 
been  so  much  in  the  foreground  lately,    in  so  many  different  ways.      I 
refer,    of  course,    to  the  confused  and  confusing  matter  of  your  health. 
The  line  you  are  now  taking,    with  great  emphasis,    is  that  your  physical 
and  medical  condition  has  never  been  a  genuine  factor,    that  it  has  not 
ever  affected  the  quality  or  quantity  of  your  work,    and  that  it  is  only  a 
phony  excuse  for  firing  you  --  the  real  reason  for  that  being,    of  course, 
your  fearless  independence  and  moral  courage.      For  example,    this  is 
what  you  say  about  it  in  your  lynching  article:     "Let's  set  the  record 
straight.      In  1956  it  was  discovered  that  I  have  a  slowly  developing  ma- 
lignancy.     It  was  agreed  at  that  time  that  this   should  be  kept  a  secret 
but  it  has  been  the  worst-kept  secret  the  Federation  has  ever  had.  .  .  . 
So  far  as  my  work  capacity  is  concerned,    it  has  not  lessened  one  iota 
in  the  past  four  years.      In  my  own  opinion,    at  least,    the  quality  of  that 
work  has  not  been  affected  --  though  Dr.    tenBroek  will  probably  main- 
tain otherwise.  " 
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As  you  say,    George,    let's  set  the  record  straight.     In  July  of 
1956,   when  you  were  in  California  to  attend  the  San  Francisco  conven- 
tion,   you  underwent  surgery  and  learned  for  the  first  time  that  you 
had  cancer  and  that  it  was  incurable.     From  that  time  until  your  dra- 
matic defection  this  year,    almost  every  letter  emanating  from  your 
office  has  contained  references  to  your  health,    graphically  revealing 
how  much  the   subject  has  been  on  your  mind  and  how  deeply  it  has  af- 
fected your  thinking  and  psychology.     Every  minor  ache  or  pain,    every 
slightest  stomach  upset,    and  every  cough  or  cold,    apparently  causes 
you  to  lie  awake  at  night  worrying  whether  it  is  a  sign  of  further  phys- 
ical deterioration.     I  say  to  you  in  all  seriousness  that  I  can  under- 
stand how  this  might  be   so,    and  I  would  not  bring  it  up  at  all  except 
for  the  fact  that  you  have  exploited  the  subject  so  shamelessly  time 
and  time  again.     In  view  of  the  fact  that  you  have  repeatedly  used  your 
health  as  a  political  weapon  to  serve  your  own  purposes,    one  time  de- 
claring it  to  be  very  good  and  the  next  portraying  it  in  direst  terms, 
there  is  no  alternative  but  to  set  the  record  straight. 

A  few  quotations  may  refresh  your  memory.      On  October  1, 
1956,    you  notified  Dr.    tenBroek  that  your  condition  was  definitely  in- 
operable,   and  that  you  could  now  be  kept  going  only  with  heavy  dosages 
of  drugs:     "Dr.    Creevy  concurred  with  Dr.    Chisholm  in  the  view  that 
the  time  for  radical  surgery  has  now  passed  and  that  a  major  operation 
would  be  futile.     He  further  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  the  present  dosage 
of  estrogen  is  far  too  small  and  has  been  ineffective.     He  recommended 
and  prescribed  a  dosage  many  times  stronger.  "     On  November  16, 
1956,    you  informed  the  president  that  you  were  really  not  in  bad  shape 
although  you  had  developed  a  "hive -like  reaction  to  the  estrogen  and  a 
tendency  to  tire  rather  easily"  and  felt  "the  necessity  of  getting  out- 
of-range  of  the  telephone  for  a  few  days.  "    In  a  letter  to  the  president 
of  December  12,    1956,    you  continued  to  discuss  your  health,    wondered 
how  long  you  had  to  live,    and  cast  doubt  on  your  ability  to  carry  on 
your  normal  routines  of  traveling  ("when  and  if  I  resume  my  field  work"). 

On  December  31,   1956,    you  wrote  to  the  president  in  a  way  which 
was  becoming  standard  procedure   --  making  use  of  the  health  factor  as 
a  contingency  in  order  to  duck,    postpone,    or  alter  your  assignments: 
"Dear  Chick:     Replying  to  your  December  28th  letter,    .  .  .    Lacerte 
needs  some  intensive  education.     If  my  health  continues  as  good  as  it 
is  now,    and  if  there   is  enough  money  in  the  Federation  treasury,    I 
should  like  to  go  into  this   section  next  April.     George.  "    A  month  later, 
on  January  30,    you  wrote  the  president:     "Replying  to  your   January  24th 
letter  on  the   subject  of  Mississippi,    all  my  plans  are  tentative   --  de- 
pending on  the  developments  in  the   greeting  card  imbroglio  and  on  getting 
an  O.K.    from  my  doctor.  "     On  the   same  day  you  wrote  another  letter 
to  the  president,    which  said  in  part:     "I  have  been  enjoying  intestinal 
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cramps  ever  since  last  Sunday  morning  and  I  was  beginning  to  get 
scared.      Just  saw  my  doctor,    though,    and  he  assures  me  it  is  only 
intestinal  flue.     Vast  sigh  of  relief.     The  doctor  cleared  the  proposed 
Arizona  trip  but  told  me  not  to  work  long  hours.  " 

Let  me  interrupt  you,    George,    to  ask  whether,    after  refresh- 
ing your  memory  with  the  following  communication,    you'd  maybe  like 
to  withdraw  your   statement  that  the  quality  and  quantity  of  your  work 
have  never  been  affected  by  health  considerations.     Here  is  what  you 
wrote  to  Dr.    tenBroek  from  Rhode  Island  on  June   6,    19  57:     "That  night 
I  came   down  with  severe  chills  and  fever  and  with  a  backache  across 
the  kidneys.      Impossible  to  find  a  doctor   so  we  started  off  again.  .  .  . 
Reached  Manchester,    New  Hampshire,   late  Saturday  afternoon.     Hoped 
for  improvement  had  not  come  about  --  quite  the  reverse.     No  doctor 
available  so  called  my  own  physician  in  Madison.     He  diagnosed  the 
symptoms  as  another  attack  of  kidney  infection,    similar  to  the  San 
Francisco  attack  of  last  August.     Gave  local  druggist  a  prescription 
over  the  telephone  and  ordered  me  to  bed  for  at  least  forty-eight  hours. 
Darlene  had  to  call  Joe  Lacerte  and  explain.     Fever  did  not  abate 
until  Monday  morning  and  has  been  below  normal  balance  of  the  week. 
I  had  to  be  in  New  York  for  the  ophthalmologists  so  we  took  off  about 
noon. 

"I  didn't  get  much  sleep  Monday  night  and  my  appearance  at  the 
seven-thirty  breakfast  meeting  added  nothing  to  the  luster  of  my  or- 
ganization.    My  brain  was  far  from  clear.  .  .  .    All  of  a  sudden  I  heard 
the  chairman's  voice  saying  --    'and  first  I  am  going  to  call  on  Mr. 
George  Card,    first  vice  president  of  the  National  Federation  of  the 
Blind.     Mr.    Card,    you  have  ninety  seconds.  ' 

"Of  course  I  should  have  demanded  to  know  what  I  was  supposed 
to  do  with  the  ninety  seconds.     I  was  caught  so  short,    however,    that  I 
just  stood  up  and  made   some    sort  of  a  lame,    trite  and  flat- sounding 
statement  that  we  were  interested  in  the  objectives  of  the  committee.  .  . 
Whatever  I  actually  did  say  was  fully  as  inane  as  that.  .  .  .    So,    after 
all  the  trouble  and  expense  of  getting  there,    I  completely  muffed  my 
chance. . . . 

"Last  night,    (Wednesday),    was  my  speaking  date  before  the 
Boston  chapter  and  I  did  not  give  in  until  five  in  the  afternoon,    when  I 
called  Charlie  Little  and  told  him  I  could  barely  hold  up  my  head  and 
could  not  face  the  ordeal.  " 

But,    why  go  on?     Your  letters  of  the  past  four  years,    as  you 
know  better  than  I,    repeatedly  tell  the  same   story.     Let's  pick  speci- 
mens at  random.     On  September  16,    1959,    you  were  writing:     "Dear 
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Chick:     I  have  just  read  your  September  10  letter  concerning  my  attend- 
ance at  the  Vermont  convention.      I  have    been  having  a  bit  of  leg  trouble 
but  if  it  does  not  get  any  worse  I  can  make   the  trip.  "     On  February  4, 
I960,    you  were  writing  to  the  president:     "I  had  planned  to  do  some  work 
in  Georgia  on  my  way  to  Florida  a  few  weeks  ago  but  I  was  having  a 
rather  bad  time  physically  just  then  and  did  not  stop.  "     On  February  16, 
I960,    you  were  writing:     "Dear  Chick:     One  week  from  today  on  February 
23  I  will  undergo  a  series  of  critical  tests.      If  these  indicate  that  it 
would  be  safe  for  me  to  be  away  several  weeks,    I  should  like  to  go  to 
Arizona  for  about  a  three  week  period.     Both  Darlene  and  I  have  been 
unable  to  shake  off  very  serious  bronchial  colds  and  we  are  both  cough- 
ing almost  continually."    As  late  as  July  22,    I960,    you  were  writing: 
"Dear  Chick:     I  underwent  my  periodic  tests  as  soon  as  I  reached  home 
--  blood,    X-ray,    etc.      The   verdict  --   only  the  normal  amount  of  de- 
terioration.     The  abdominal  pain  has  gradually  subsided  and  is  now 
only  barely  perceptible.  " 

But,    I  repeat,    why  go  on?      The  memory  of  those  letters  must 
indeed  be  painful  to  you  --so  painful  that  you  have  preferred  to  forget 
them  and  to  pretend  they  never  happened.      But  they  did.     As  you  say, 
the   record  should  be    set  straight.      Again  and  again  you  were  forced 
to  make  tentative  instead  of  definite  plans,    cancel  engagements,    and 
explain  to  the  president  the  problems  you  were  having.      There's  noth- 
ing,   of  course,    to  be  ashamed  of  about  this.     It  wasn't  your  fault  that 
things  were  as  they  were.      But  why  cover  it  up  with  a  smoke   screen  of 
denials  and  accusations  against  others?     Why  seek  to  rewrite  history 
in  the  interest  of  your  current  political  campaign?     I  think  it  would  be 
better  for  all  concerned  if  your  health  ceased  to  be  a  topic  of  dis- 
cussion in  the  present  struggle. 

Well,    let's  leave  all  that,    now  that  we've  both  set  the   record 
straight  and  turn  to  matters  which  are  more  properly  topics  for  political 
discussion.      Let's  talk  about  the  greeting  card  business.      You've  been 
mighty  mad  about  the  fact  that  the  NFB  president  moved  the  greeting 
card  office  from  Madison  and  took  it  out  of  your  hands.      Of  course,    you 
were   simply  concerned  for  the  good  of  the    organization.      You  told  us   so. 
You  figured  that  Dr.    tenBroek  was  not  a  "practical"  man   --  that  he  was 
kind  of  an  egghead,    idealistic  college  prof,    living  in  a  great  tall  ivory 
tower  without  any  contact  with  the  mean  realities  of  the   business  world. 
You,    on  the  other  hand,    --   at  least  according  to  your  repeated  state- 
ments  --  were  able  to  get  the  very  best  terms    for  the  NFB  and  watch 
out  for  its  interests  in  dealing  with  that  conniving  fundraiser,    old  Bernie 
Gerchen. 

You  stated  the   case  quite  well  in  your    "lynching  party"  article. 
You  put  it  this  way:     "...    I  had  negotiated  the   original  contract  and  all 
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of  its  subsequent  additions.      The  terms  of  that  contract  were  extremely 
favorable  to  the  Federation  and  some  of  them  were  agreed  to  by  Mr. 
Gerchen  with  the  greatest  reluctance.     I  am  well  equipped  for   such  hard- 
boiled  negotiations  because  I  have  been  in  some   form  of  tough,    highly 
competitive  business  all  my  life.  .  .  .   Dr.    tenBroek  and  Mr.    Gerchen 
tried  to  persuade  the  Executive  Committee  to  transfer  the  processing 
of  Greeting  Card  mail  from  Madison  to  the  St.    Louis  bank  where  Mr. 
Gerchen's  firm  is  a  heavy  depositor.  .  .  .    Dr.    tenBroek  has  now  taken  it 
upon  himself  to  transfer  the  Greeting  Card  office  to  Des  Moines.    Wheth- 
er he  really  had  the  constitutional  authority  to  do  this  is  at  least  open 
to  question.  ..." 

It  may  be,  George,  that  your  agitation  added  to  all  of  the  other 
turmoil  kicked  up  by  the  Free  Press  crowd  will  completely  ruin  our 
greeting  card  mailing.  It  may  be,  but  that's  another  thing.  What  about 
your  argument  that  it  was  good  business  for  the  mail  to  be  opened  in 
Madison  and  that  if  you  weren't  there  to  watch  it  day  and  night  there 
might  be  problems?  Was  it  really  good  business  for  the  Federation 
to  move  the  greeting  card  processing  from  Madison? 

Well,    let's  look  at  the  facts.      The  transfer  from  Madison  to 
Des  Moines  was  made  during  the  last  few  days  of  August  of  this  year. 
Nothing  changed  except  the  place  and  method  of  opening  the  mail.      The 
literature  was  the   same.      Your  name  was  still  on  the  letters.      The  mail 
still  came  to  Madison  as  before.      The  Madison  post  office  bundled  it 
up  into  bags  and  sent  it  on  to  the  Des  Moines  bank,    which  opened  and 
processed  it.      As  far  as  the  public  was  concerned,    nothing  had  changed. 
Nothing  was  different. 

Let's  look  at  some   comparative  figures.     As  you  know,    we  drop 
the  greeting  cards  into  the  mail  right  after  Labor  Day.      The  mail  comes 
in  pretty  heavy  during  the  months  of  September  and  October.      By  the 
first  of  November,    or  thereabouts,    we  have  usually  processed  the  pur- 
chases and  accompanying  donations  on  approximately  265,  000  boxes  of 
greeting  cards.      We  get  all  the  donations  and  eighteen  cents  profit  on 
each  box  of  greeting  cards  purchased  at  $1.  25.      On  the  first  265,  000 
units  processed  in  the  1958  fall  mailing  the  Federation  got  a  total  of 
$62,  871.  70.      Of  this  amount  $17,132.  54  (27.  25%)  was  reported  as  do- 
nations.    In  other  words  the  Federation  received  an  average  of  twenty- 
three  and  seven-tenths  cents  per  box  of  greeting  cards  for  the  265,  000 
units   sold. 

On  the   first  265,  000  units  processed  in  the  1959  fall  mailing  the 
Federation  got  a  total  of  $66,  008.  68.      Of  this  amount  $19,  961.  02  (30.  24%) 
was  reported  as  donations.     In  other  words  the  Federation  received  an 
average  of  twenty-four  and  nine -tenths  cents  per  box  of  greeting  cards 
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for  the  265,000  units  sold. 

On  the  first  265,  000  units  processed  in  the  I960  fall  mailing 
the  Federation  got  a  total  of  $76,  071.  16.      Of  this  amount  $32,  459.  56 
(42.  67%)  was  reported  as  donations.      In  other  words  the  Federation 
received  an  average  of  twenty-eight  and  seven-tenths  cents  per  box  of 
greeting  cards  for  the   265,  000  units   sold.      In  short,    this  year  (with  the 
bank  opening  the  mail)  the  Federation  did  something  over  $10,000 
better  than  it  did  last  year  in  Madison  on  the   same  amount  of  merchan- 
dise . 

You  see,  George,  maybe  the  old  college  prof  is  not  such  a 
poor  businessman  after  all.  Maybe  he's  pretty  practical,  and  you 
just  thought  he  lived  in  that  tower  of  ivory. 

You  wouldn't  kid  us,    would  you,    George? 

Well,    I'm  willing  to  leave  that   subject,    too.      A  few  other 
things  need  talking  about.      There's  another  part  of  the  record  that 
needs  a  mite  of  straightening  out.      Here  you  are  nowadays,    traveling 
about  the  land  condemning  the  action  of  the  Miami  convention  in  sus- 
pending  six  affiliates  ("We  have  done  this  awful  thing  to  blind  people") 
and  demanding  their  unconditional  reinstatement  as  a  body.      You  say 
now  that  there  was  never  anything  against  any  of  the   suspended  states 
except  technical  and  petty  violations,    but  that  in  any  case  the  members 
are  not  responsible  for  the  actions  of  their  leaders.      In  your   "lynching 
party"  article  you  put  it  this  way:     "There  are  undoubtedly  individual 
members  of  the  Free  Press  Association  in  Louisiana  and  Oklahoma  but 
the  respective   state  organizations  themselves  have  committed  no  of- 
fenses. "     You  say  these  things  over  and  over,    -with  utmost  sorrow  and 
conviction.      But  this  is  not  what  you  said  on  July  20,    this  year   -- 
after  the  Miami  convention  -  -   in  a  letter  to  the  president.      What  you 
said  then  was: 

"I  hold  no  brief  for  either  Maryland  or  Oklahoma.      The  former 
has  always  been  a  worthless  affiliate  and  a  discredit  to  the  NFB.     We 
could  go  in  there  any  time  and  organize  a  group  which  could  command 
the  respect  of  the  worthwhile  blind  people  of  that  state.      In  Oklahoma 
the  organization  itself  has  taken  actions  for  which  its  members  must 
bear  full  responsibility.  " 

You  wouldn't  kid  us,    would  you,    George? 

Those  who  know  you  well,    George,    can  only  hope  that  all  the 
people  who  listen  to  your  impassioned  rhetoric  on  behalf  of  justice 
and  against  sin,    between  now  and  Kansas  City,    do  not  ever  discover 
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what  you  really  think  of  their  mental  capacities  and  their  gullibility 
in  the  face  of  cynical  appeals  to  sympathy  and  sentiment.      You  gave  us 
your  formula  --  remember?    --  in  a  letter  to  the  president  on  April  8, 
1959:     "I  have  been  working  steadily  and,   I  am  confident,    very  effective- 
ly,   in  soothing  the  feelings  of  the  real  leaders  in  Illinois.  .  .  .    Some  key 
people  in  West  Virginia  and  New  Jersey  needed  a  bit  of  buttering  up, 
as  well  as  logical  persuasion,    and  they  got  it  during  the  past  year.     It 
is  far  better  strategy  to  let  the  other  people  appear  to  be  attacking. 
As  my  own  case  demonstrates,   beyond  any  possibility  of  doubt  --  the 
sympathy  goes  to  the  one  being  abused.  " 

Ah,   George,   George   --  as  I  may  have  said  before,    you  always 
were  a  sly  one . 

Well,    I  guess  there  isn't  much  left  to  say,    George.     We  who  have 
known  you  best  and  admired  your  talents  --  we  understand.     I  might  just 
say  this  in  parting:     George,    old  comrade,    old  buddy,    old  friend,    come 
off  it  --  it  won't  wash. 

You  wouldn't  kid  us,   would  you,   George? 


CARD  AND  McDANIEL  CAUGHT  RED-HANDED  AND  FOILED  IN  ARKANSAS 

The  room  was  crowded,   and  the  audience  was  attentive.      The  place 
was  Joplin,   Missouri.      The  time  was  October  15,    I960.     George  Card  stood 
up  to  denounce  the  Federation's  president  and  administration.     He  said 
that  he  came  as  an  independent  agent,   that  he  was  there   solely  in  the  in- 
terest of  preserving  the  organization  he  loved. 

In  solemn,   pious  tones  Mr.    Card  explained  his  relationship  with 
the  Free  Press  and  its  leaders.     He  said:     "I  attended  the  meeting  of  the 
six  states  (the  six  suspended  states)  over  the  Labor  Day  weekend  at 
Nashville;  and  I  did  not  join  the  Free  Press  Association.     I  attended  for 
the  one  purpose  of  urging  them  not  to  form  a  second  national  organiza- 
tion atthistime  .  ...    I  was  successful  in  persuading  them  not  to  do  any- 
thing,   at  least  to  await  the  results  of  the  Kansas  City  convention  in  1961.  " 

This  speech  and  this  line  of  attack  were  not  new  for  Mr.    Card. 
Ever   since  late  August  he  has  been  traveling  about  the  country  preach- 
ing the  same  doctrine.     Even  though  in  September  he  suggested  to  the 
leader  of  one  of  the  state  affiliates  in  the  west  that  Dr.    tenBroek  should 
be  replaced  as  president  by  either  Clyde  Ross  or  Durward  McDaniel, 
Mr.    Card  still  alleged  that  he  was  an  independent  agent,   not  a  Free 
Presser.     Federationists  who  have  been  receiving  the  Card  letters  and 
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hearing  the  Card  speeches  during  the  past  few  months  will  undoubtedly 
be  shocked  to  learn  what  his  real-  connection  is  and  has  been  with  the 
Free  Press  movement. 

It  all  came  to  light  when  the  daring  plan  which  Durward  McDaniel 
and  George  Card  had  for  Arkansas  was  uncovered.      On  the   very  day  be- 
fore Mr.    Card  arose  in  Joplin  to  declare  "I  did  not  join  the  Free  Press 
Association,  "  Durward  McDaniel  was   sitting  down  in  Oklahoma  City  to 
write  a  letter.      The  full  text  of  that  letter  is  as  follows: 

Law  Offices 
Scales   &  McDaniel 
Suite  303-305  Midwest  Building 
Oklahoma  City  2,    Oklahoma 

October  14,    I960 

Dear  George: 

I  called  Kate    Cooney  last  night  after  talking  with  you.      The  Arkansas 
Federation  convention  has  been  postponed  until  the   first  weekend  in 
November.     She  says  there  are  about  ten  active  members  in  the  or- 
ganization,   and  she  is  one  of  the  ten.      Ray  Penix  is  in  California,    near 
San  Diego,    teaching  school.      She   says  Dick  Nelson  is  the  president  of 
the  local  chapter  and  the    state  organization.      She  also  says  that  Charles 
Edwards  of  Conway  has  become   inactive  and  that  Garner  Chapman  is  in 
poor  health  and  inactive. 

I  asked  Kate  to  keep  quiet  about  my  call.     I  also  asked  her  to  send  me  a 
copy  of  the  Arkansas  Federation  constitution.      I  want  to  ascertain  what 
is  required  for   voting  membership.      With  such  a  small  voting  group  a 
little  organizing  effort  would  be  a  natural  solution  to  the   situation  there. 
However,    I  have  learned  that  these  local  people  in  Arkansas  cannot  or- 
ganize others    on  their  own.      Two  years  ago  when  Frank  Palmer  ran  for 
president  against  Penix,    he  was  defeated  by  a  vote  of  11  to  6.      This  hap- 
pened even  though  those   supporting  Palmer  had  adequate  time   to  get 
some  more  votes  in.      Palmer  now  lives  in  Missouri  and  some   of  those 
who  voted  for  him  two  years  ago  have  become  inactive. 

Under  the  circumstances,    I  think  Arkansas  is  worth  some  attention. 
What  do  you  suggest  as  the  method  of  procedure  there?     If  we  give 
too  much  advance  notice,    our  adversaries  will  come  in  and  stir  things 
up.      I  am  willing  to  spend  some  time  on  this  project,    but  I  think  you 
can  work  with  Nelson  more  harmoniously  than  I  can.      Neither  of  us  may 
be  very  popular  if  the  net  result  turns  out  to  be  an  enlarged  membership 
which  sets  him  out  of  office. 
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There  is  a  little  time  to  plan  on  this.      Please  write  me  about  it  when  you 
return  home.     If  you  have  a  copy  of  the  current  constitution  for  the  Arkansas 
Federation  please  send  it  to  me  or  tell  me  what  the  pertinent  provision  is. 

I  don't  know  where  Keystone,   Iowa  is.     If  it  is  not  out  of  the  way  too  much 
you  might  consider  talking  with  Dr.    H.  F.    Schluntz  en  route  home  from 
Joplin.     DEM 

The  Free  Press  has  never  been  able  to  carry  out  any  of  its  pur- 
poses with  much  success,  even  intrigue  and  deception.  When  the  na- 
tional administration  and  the  Arkansas  leaders  learned  of  the  Card- 
McDaniel  plot,  they  took  quiet  and  speedy  action.  Rather  than  wait  for 
the  Free  Pressers  to  come  in  and  disrupt  the  convention,  the  Arkansas 
affiliate  (without  fuss  and  fanfare)  simply  moved  its  convention  forward 
to  the  weekend  of  October   30. 

The  meeting  was  held  at  the  Lafayette  Hotel,    and  NFB  first  vice 
president  John  Taylo~    was  on  hand  as  national  representative.      The 
Arkansas  people   (and,    incidentally,    there  were  many  more  than  ten 
present)   seemed  to  disagree  with  Mr.    McDaniel  about  their  ability  to 
organize  their  own  affairs.      The  convention  transacted  its  usual  busin- 
ess,  considered  a  variety  of  legislative  matters,    and  unanimously  (some- 
how,   the  McDaniel  letter   seemed  to  be  a  unifying  force)  re-elected  Dick 
Nelsen  as  president  for  the  coming  year.     Dick  will  also  be  the  delegate 
to  the  Kansas  City  convention  of  the  NFB,    and  Olin  Butler  will  be  the 
alternate  delegate.      Other  officers  elected  were:     first  vice  president, 
Olin  J.    Butler;   second  vice  president,   Garner  Chapman;   secretary, 
Christine  Taylor;  and  treasurer,    Gladys  Nelsen.     Executive  committee 
members  at  large  were:     Mrs.    T.    M.    Routh,    Mrs.  Foncey  Terry  and 
Harry  A.    Kendall. 

One  wonders  whether  Mr.    Card  will  continue  his   "crusade" 
around  the  country,    still  pretending  that  he  is  not  a  Free  Presser.      One 
also  wonders  what  desperate  justification  will  be  attempted  to  explain 
away  the  McDaniel  letter's  cynical  and  condescending  attitude  of  con- 
tempt for  the  right  and  dignity  of  state  and  local  affiliates.      This  is  the 
same  brand  of  Free  Press  "democracy,  "  "freedom  of  choice,  "  and  "lib- 
eration of  the  people"  to  which  we  have  become  accustomed  during  the 
past  three  years.     One  also  wonders  whether  Dr.    H.  F.    Schluntz,    a 
respected  leader  in  Iowa,    will  appreciate  the  attempt  to  move  him  like 
a  pawn  on  the  chessboard  of  the  minority  faction.     He  may  very  well 
believe  that  he  is  capable  of  making  his  own  decisions  and  handling  his 
own  affairs  without  help  from  Oklahoma  City  or  Madison. 

As  a  postscript  to  this  article  it  can  be  reported  that  Mr.    Card 
showed  up  in  Little  Rock  on  November   5th  prepared  to  attend  the  Arkansas 
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convention.      Imagine  his   surprise  when  he  called  Dick  Nelsen,    only  to 
find  that  he  was  too  late.     The  horse  had  already  got  away. 


EXCERPTS  FROM  AN  EDITORIAL  BY  JACOB  FRIED 

(Editor  's  note:     The  following   statements  were  made  by  Jacob 
Fried  in  the  October  issue  of  the   Jewish  Braille  Review.     As  Mr.    Fried 
points  out,    the  NFB  removed  its  cancer  by  surgery.     Let  us  hope  that 
the  operation  was  not  postponed  too  long.     If  the  Federation  dies,   we 
may  never  see  its  like  again  during  our  lifetime.  ) 

"The  editor  attended  the  annual  conventions  of  the  NFB  and  the 
American  Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind.      The  NFB  has  finally 
taken  the  only  course  open  to  it  by  suspending  a  dissident  faction  within 
its  ranks.      Of  course  the  opposition  party  is  a  vital  part  of  democratic, 
political  life  and  organization,    but  the  right  to  oppose  and  to  win  ad- 
herents to  your  cause  does  not  countenance   slander,    libel,    and  rule  or 
ruin  machinations.      In  order  for  the   NFB  to  live  this  cancer  had  to  be 
surgically  excised.      In  my  own  biased  view  the  president  and  leader- 
ship of  the  NFB  is  the  ablest  in  organization  for  the  blind,    and  the   spark 
plug  and  hope  of  our  struggle  for  the  right  of  the  blind  to  lead  normal 
lives  as  individuals  with  a  visual  disability  --  lives  that  give  fulfill- 
ment to  aspiration,    personality  and  talent  rather  than  frustration.  " 


A  LETTER  FROM  TEXAS 


(Editor's  note:     The  following  letter  was  written  to  Dr.    tenBroek 
by  T.    F.    Moody  of  Texas,    who  will  be  remembered  as  one  of  the  coura- 
geous individuals  who  resisted  intimidation  during  the  beginnings  of  our 
right  to  organize  campaign  in  1957.      Mr.    Moody's  words  and  actions  are 
as  courageous  and  sensible  now  as  they  were  then.  ) 

"The  board  of  the  Lone  Star  State  Federation  of  the  Blind  met  in 
Dallas,    October  15.     At  this  meeting  the  board  authorized  the  writing  of 
a  resolution  reaffirming  our  faith  in  you  and  your  administration,    and 
approving  your  actions  at  Miami.      The  authorization  for  the  writing  of 
said  resolution  was  unanimous,    a  quorum  of  six  out  of  nine  being  present. 
The  resolution  will  be  written  and  will  appear  in  the  December  Leader.  .  . 

"The  great  majority  of  Lone  Star  is  behind  you  in  the  life-and- 
death  struggle  with  the   'Free  Presses.  '     I  intend  to  do  what  one  man  can 
to  see  to  it  that  the  true  feelings  of  Texas  are  expressed  at  national  con- 
ventions and  elsewhere.      The   Lone  Star  Leader  is  serving,    and  will 
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continue  to  serve  this  end. 

"I  am  glad  that  the  Monitor  has  waded  out  into  the  battle. 
Silence  is  not  a  good  weapon  where  the  enemy  is  employing  nationwide 
propaganda.     To  my  way  of  thinking,    the  bringing  of  the  Monitor  into 
the  struggle  was  one  of  the  most  advantageous   side  benefits  of  the   sus- 
pensions at  Miami. 

"I  feel  that  it  is  time  for  all  state  affiliates,   who  believe  in 
majority  rule,    to  stand  up  and  be  heard  --  through  letters,    through  reso- 
lutions,   and  through  the  pages  of  their  publications.      The  majority  must 
make  it  clear  to  the   suicidal,    renegade  minority  that  'THE  HOUSE   IS 
DOWN  ON  YOU!  '     The  majority  must  let  its  leaders  know   'THE   HOUSE 
IS  WITH  YOU!  '     It  is  equally  important  that  the  interested  onlookers,    who 
are  anxiously  watching  the  struggle,    be  made  aware  of  the   feelings  of  the 
majority  in  this  matter. 

"You  will  agree,    I  am  sure,    that  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance 
that  factional  strife,    of  the  type  which  NFB  has  experienced  over  the 
past  few  years,    must  be  brought  to  an  early  end.      But  of  even  greater 
importance  is  the  manner  in  which  the   strife  is  brought  to  an  end.      The 
nature  of  the  McDaniel  faction  makes  it  mandatory  that  said  group  be 
defeated  in  a  decision  which  is  clear-cut,    firm  and  conclusive   --   even 
though  NFB  temporarily  loses  a  few  states.     Compromise   seems  to  me 
to  be  unworkable  and  appeasement  unthinkable.     Appeasement  is  the 
cave  into  which  timid  men  creep  to  die  a  miserable,    withering  death. 
Further,    peace  at  any  price  is  but  a  mockery." 


ANOTHER  BLIND   TEACHER  IN  THE   PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 

(Editor's  note:     The  following  article  appears  in  the  Alumni 
Newsletter  of  the  Oakland  Orientation  Center  for  the   Blind.     It  answers 
once  again  the  ever  recurring  question:     "Can  a  blind  person  really 
teach  in  the  public   schools?") 

"Don  Erickson,    2259  Placentia,    Costa  Mesa,    California.     Don 
is  one  of  the  four  6th  grade  teachers  at  the  Wilson  Elementary  School 
in  Costa  Mesa.      Last  year  he  had  34  sighted  students.     In  September  he 
will  begin  his  third  year  in  this  district.     His  work  has  been  very  satis- 
factory because  of  his  ability  as  a  teacher,  his  principal's  understand- 
ing and  cooperation,    good  parent  support  and  excellent  student  relation- 
ships.    He  was  not  exempt  from  any  of  the  duties  connected  with  the  job 
because  of  his  blindness.     He  does  yard  duty  when  it  is  his  turn,    he  is 
responsible  for  all  of  his  record  keeping  --  roll  book,    reports,    State 
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Register,    correction  and  grading  of  papers.      'I  use  a  sighted  reader,    of 
course,    to  check  my  papers,  '  Don  told  me,    'but  I  have  to  know  exactly 
what  I  want,    what  the  pupils   should  be  doing,    what  their  performance 
should  be;   I  take  it  from  there  and  pick  out  individual  weaknesses  and 
work  on  those  areas.  '    Don  was  given  a  lower  performing  group  than  he 
had  his  first  year,    but  the  State  Achievement  Tests  in  the   spring  showed 
a  good  improvement  in  his  students'  work.      The  confidence  Don's 
principal  showed  in  his  ability  was  reflected  when  Don  was  given  his 
share  of  the    'problem'  children.      We  learned  that  Don's  class  was  con- 
sidered one  of  the  best  behaved  in  the    school,    which  certainly  speaks 
well  for  his  ability  as  a  teacher. 

"What  makes  his  class  well  behaved  and  cooperative?     Good 
discipline  is  not  determined  by  the  teacher's  ability  to  see  but  by  the 
kind  of  rapport  he  is  able  to  build  with  his  pupils.     His  work  is  well 
organized,    he  expects  a  high  level  of  performance,    he   is  fair,    good 
humored,    confident,    he  respects  his  pupils  and  in  return,    commands 
their  respect.      Many  of  the  parents   say  that  since  having  Don  for  a 
teacher,    their  children  are  working  better  than  ever  before. 

"How  does  a  blind  teacher  assume  playground  duty?     Don  says 
that  during  the  first  few  days  he  oriented  himself  to  the  entire  location, 
located  the  trouble   spots,    determined  where  the   children  should  be  and 
what  they  should  be  doing  in  each  area.     He  could  tell  what  the   children 
were  doing  by  the   sounds  coming  from  each  area.      Like  all  children, 
they  break  rules  now  and  then,    but  Don  feels  that  the   children's  re- 
sponse to  him,    when  their  misconduct  is  apprehended,    is  as  good,    if 
not  better,    than  it  is  to  many  sighted  teachers. 

"Not  long  ago,    there  was  a  reprint  in  the  local  paper  about  a 
blind  teacher  being  hired  in  one  of  the  Chicago  suburbs.      The  administra- 
tors thought  they  had  a   'scoop.  '     They  were  unaware  of  any  other   such 
placement  in  the  United  States.      They  did  not  know  that  there  are  a 
number  of  other  blind  teachers  quietly  going  ahead  doing  a  good  job  in 
various  parts  of  the  country.      Incidentally,    there  are  about  25  blind 
teachers  in  California  alone,    nearly  half  of  them  teaching  sighted 
children  in  the  public  schools.      The  rest  are  resource  teachers  who  have 
been  added  to  the   staff  to  help  blind  children  become   integrated  in  the 
regular  class  rooms  in  their  own  home  area. 

"Don  was  blind  when  he  did  both  his  college  work  and  his 
practice  teaching   --  one  more  example  of  what  blind  people  can  do  if 
they  have  the  initiative  ,    ability  and  stamina  to  work  unceasingly  toward 
their  own  predetermined  goals.  " 
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BLIND  CRICKET  FARMER  BIG  SUCCESS 

When  Donald  Cleland  of  Kimmell,    Indiana,    went  to  work  one 
day  in  May  of  1957,    he  had  no  idea  that  his  entire  life  and  future  were 
about  to  be  changed.     He  was  working  as  a  telegrapher  with  the  B  h  O 
Railroad.     Not  content  with  one  job,    however,    he  had  also  taken  on  a 
second  full-time  occupation.      Many  of  the  trees  around  Kimmell  were 
dying  because  of  the  elm  disease,    and  Cleland  was  removing  stumps. 
This  particular  May  morning  was  no  different  from  many  others   -- 
until  the  premature  dynamite  explosion  which  punctured  one  of  Cleland 's 
lungs  and  caused  his  total  blindness. 

Two  weeks  later  Cleland  left  the  hospital  and  began  the  process 
of  convalescing  and  planning  for  his  future.     It  was  necessary  to  move 
rapidly  and  decisively.     He  had  a  wife  and  four  young  children  to  sup- 
port,   the  oldest  being  nine  years  old.     Donald  Cleland  had  never  been 
one  to  sit  around  worrying  about  his  troubles.     He  had  never  had  time. 

After  graduating  from  high  school  he  went  to  the  Army  for  eighteen 
months.      Then  he  began  his  practice  of  holding  down  two  full-time  jobs. 
His  "regular"  job  was  with  the  B  &  O,   but  he  always  managed  to  have  a 
"spare-time"  job  as  well,    never  less  than  forty  hours  a  week.     He  ran 
a  sporting  goods  store.     He  went  on  the  road  doing  selling.      He  tended 
bar.     He  went  into  the  timber  business.      Now  he  was  totally  blind,    28 
years  old,    and  had  no  job  at  all. 

He  decided  to  go  into  the  life  insurance  business,    but  in  line 
with  his  old  habits  he  went  into  a  "spare-time"  job  as  well.     Always  an 
avid  fisherman,    he  had  observed  when  he  was  in  the   sporting  goods 
business  that  live  bait  was  in  much  demand.     His  own  experience  in- 
dicated that  crickets  were  the  best  live  bait  to  be  found.     Accordingly 
he  began  to  breed  and  sell  crickets.      Very  soon  there  was  no  time  left 
for  the  life  insurance,    and  for   the  first  time  in  his  life  Donald  Cleland 
found  himself  with  only  one  job,    handling  several  million  crickets. 

In  1958  he  was  just  getting  started.     He  raised  only  500,  000 
crickets  during  the   season.     In  1959,    1,000,000.     For  the  I960  season 
the  capacity  was  2,  000,  000.      Cleland  proudly  states  that  by  1961  he 
will  have  the  capacity  for  raising  5,000,000  crickets  during  the   season. 

He  has  built  his  business  on  good  quality,    competitive  prices 
and  hard  work.     He   sells  his  crickets  for  $5.00  a  thousand,    while  many 
of  his  competitors  charge  $7.  50.     He  has  now  constructed  a  building 
two  stories  high  and  with  dimensions  of  fifty  by  eighty  feet  as  his   "farm.  " 
Total  blindness  does  not  prevent  him  from  doing  the  actual  work.     He 
can  tell  when  there  are  enough  eggs  in  a  particular  container  to  be   set 
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for  hatching,    and  he  determines  by  the  feel  of  the  eggs  when  they  are 
ready  to  hatch  or  what  care  they  need. 

With  Donald  Cleland  cricket  farming  is  coming  to  be  big  business. 
If  he  reaches  his  5,  000,  000  capacity  next  year  and  sells  his  product  for 
$5.  00  per  thousand,   he  should  gross  $25,000,    at  an  estimated  profit  of 
40%,    or  $10,000.     Although  he  has  only  one  "full-time"  job  he  manages 
to  support  his  wife  and  his  children. 


A  KENTUCKY  RESOLUTION 


(Editor's  note:     The  following  resolution,    which  might  profitably 
be  adopted  by  other   state  affiliates  and  circulated  widely  to  business 
and  industrial  leaders,   was  passed  by  the  Kentucky  Federation  of  the 
Blind  at  its  I960  convention.      Under  the  capable  leadership  of  its  presi- 
dent,   Harold  Reagan,    and  through  the  efforts  of  its  alert  legislative 
chairman,    Mrs.    Pat  Vice,    the  Kentucky  Federation  has  achieved  100% 
success  in  its   state  legislative  efforts  for  the   past  two  sessions. 
Every  bill  introduced  or    sponsored  has  passed,    some   of  them  unani- 
mously.     These  legislative   successes  have  not  been  because  of  the  fact 
that  the  Federation  proposals  were  non-controversial.      Far  from  it. 
In  one  instance,    for  example,    a  separate  division  of  services  for  the 
blind  was   sought.      The  bill  was  opposed  actively  by  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Education.      It  passed  anyway.  ) 

"Whereas,    today,    many  blind  persons  throughout  the  nation  are 
engaged  in  useful  employment  in  business  and  industry;   and 

"Whereas,    there  are  many  other  competent  blind  persons  with 
similar  available  skills  who,    if  employed,    could  assist  in  increasing 
the  productive  capacity  of  the  nation  and  at  the   same   time  live  useful, 
happy  and  normal  lives;  and 

"Whereas,    a  study  by  Dr.    Douglas  Cortland  MacFarland  at 
Columbia  University,    indicates  that  blind  workers  in  industry  are  as 
efficient  as  their   sighted  co-workers;  and 

"Whereas,    the    same   study  showed  a  statistically  significant 
difference  in  favor  of  the  blind  workers  in  regard  to  tardiness,    and 
that  both  their  absence  and  safety  records  also  slightly  favored  them; 
and 

"Whereas,    the  blind   seek  only  their  just  right  to  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  be  self-respecting  and  self-sustaining  citizens  with  consideration 
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only  on  the  basis  of  their  abilities,    not  rejection  for  their  disability; 
and 

"Whereas,    there  are  few  jobs  in  any  office,    workshop  or 
factory  which  require  all  the  faculties  of  the  normal  person,    merely 
requiring  the  proper  placement  of  the  right  man  for  the  right  job;  and 

"Whereas,    the  production  record  of  the  blind  in  industry,    through 
out  the  nation,    indicates  that  it  is  good  business  to  employ  the  blind  and 
the  other  physically  handicapped  in  business  and  industry  if  the  proper 
procedures  and  techniques  are  used  in  placing  them;  and 

"Whereas,    the  Kentucky  Division  of  Services  for  the  Blind, 
Bureau  of  Rehabilitation  Services ,    Frankfort,    Kentucky,    has  place- 
ment specialists  who  can  assist  in  securing  and  training  competent 
blind  persons  for  industrial  employment  and  as  operators  of  vending 
stands;  and 

"Whereas,    it  is  the  policy  of  the  AFL-CIO  that  every  practical 
means  shall  be  used  to  insure  equal  opportunity  in  employment  for  all 
physically  handicapped  workers  and  that  the  Federation  will  strive  to 
increase  employment  opportunities  for  the  physically  handicapped 
through  collective  bargaining  agreements  and  union-management  co- 
operation, 

"Now,    therefore,    be  it  resolved,    by  the  convention  of  the 
Kentucky  Federation  of  the   Blind  at  the  Kentucky  Hotel  in  Louisville, 
Kentucky,    on  this  the  10th  day  of  September,    I960,    that  the  Kentucky 
Federation  of  the  Blind  strongly  urges  employers  to  recognize  and 
utilize  the  wide  range  of  skills  and  capabilities  of  the  blind  for  use- 
ful,   industrial  employment  and  that  they  include  in  their  agreements 
with  labor  adequate  provisions  for  employment  of  the  blind  and  the 
other  physically  handicapped. 

"Be  it  further  moved,    that  our  organization  urges  the  leaders 
of  business  and  industry  to  promote  the  establishment  of  concession 
stands  in  factories  and  other   suitable  locations  for  the  employment  of 
competent  blind  persons  as  operators  of  small  business  enterprises.  " 


A  LETTER  FROM  WEST  VIRGINIA 

Victor  Gonzalez,    legislative  chairman  of  the  West  Virginia 
Federation  of  the  Blind,    writes,    under  date  of  October  24,    as  follows: 

"It  is  with  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  that  I  inform  you  that  the 
West  Virginia  State  Legislature  at  a  special  session  called  by  Governor 
Underwood  on  October  5,    I960,    adopted  House  Bill  Number  One  which 
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reads  in  part:     'Section  Four:  Number   (6)   ...    is  actually  in  need  and 
has  not  sufficient  income  or  other  resources  to  provide  a  subsistence 
compatible  with  decency  and  health;  except  that  in  making  this  deter- 
mination an  amount  not  to  exceed  the  first  eighty-five  dollars  per  month 
of  earned  income  plus  one-half  of  earned  income  in  excess  of  eighty- 
five  dollars  per  month.  ' 

"...    We  in  West  Virginia  are   still  concerned  about  certain 
legislation  sponsored  by  the  National  Organization  which  failed  to 
receive  any  action  by  the  Congress  and  we  shall  do  our  utmost  to  have 
such  legislation  adopted  in  the  forthcoming  session.  " 
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The  institution  of  the  sheltered  workshop,    for  over  a  century 
an  inconspicuous  feature  of  the  American  welfare  scene,   has  recently 
emerged  from  its  obscurity  to  become  the  storm-center  of  one  of  the 
liveliest  controversies  in  the  entire  field  of  social  work  and  public 
welfare.     At  the  heart  of  the  controversy  is  a  fundamental  disagree- 
ment over  the  proper  function  and  future  role  of  the  sheltered  shop. 
One  viewpoint  holds  that  a  proper  role  of  the  shops  is  that  of  provid- 
ing work  evaluation,   determination  of  abilities,   and  the  development 
of  work  tolerance  on  the  part  of  disabled  persons  --  along  with  voca- 
tional training  itself  --as  part  of  the  process  of  vocational  rehabilita- 
tion.    More  recently,   doctors  and  health  officials  have  begun  to 
campaign  for  the  use  of  the  workshop  as  a  medical  facility  for  restora- 
tive,   adjustive  and  pre -vocational  services  centering  around  the  prin- 
ciple of  work  therapy.      Finally,   the  oldest  and  perhaps  still  the  most 
widely  held  viewpoint  is  that  which  regards  the  workshop  as  a  place 
of  remunerative  employment  for  disabled  individuals. 

Two  of  these  approaches  to  the   sheltered  workshop  find  support 
for  their  arguments  in  federal  law  and  administrative  rulings.      The  pro- 
ponents of  the  vocational  adjustment  and  training  function  point  out  that, 


Grateful  acknowledgement  for  assistance  in  the  preparation  of 
this  article  is  made  to  Paul  Kirton,   Dr.    Floyd  Matson,    and  Richard 
Moneymaker. 


since  the  passage  of  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act1  in  1954,    shel- 
tered workshops  have  been  recognized  as  a  legitimate  training  adjunct 
of  the  federal- state  vocational  rehabilitation  program;  and  in  addition 
they  may  now  cite  the  majority  ruling2  of  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board,   handed  down  in  March  of  this  year,   that  rehabilitation  is  the  es- 
sential function  of  the  workshop. 

The  defenders  of  the  employment  status  of  the  workshop  may 
demonstrate  that,    even  within  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act,    "shel- 
tered workshop"  is  defined  as  primarily  a  place  which  provides  remun- 
erative employment,       and  that  in  fact  rehabilitation  administrators 
frequently  regard  the  placement  of  their  clients  in  such  shops  as  suf- 
ficient to  meet  the  remunerative  placement  requirements  which  are  the 
ultimate  objective  of  vocational  rehabilitation  programs.     Moreover, 
the  employment  argument  finds  further  support  in  the  fact  that  the  very 
exemption  of  sheltered  workshops  from  the  minimum  wage  provisions 
of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act'*   was  granted  on  the  premise  that  they 
are  places  of  employment. 


1  29  U.S.C.    §  41(a)(8)(1958). 

2 

Sheltered  Workshops  of  San  Diego,    Inc.    vs.    United  Associa- 
tion of  Handicapped,   126N.L.R.  B.   No.   119  (Mar.   4,   I960). 

3  29  U.S.C.    §  41(d)(1958). 

4  29  U.S.C.    §  214(1958):     "The  administrator,   to  the  extent 
necessary  in  order  to  prevent  the  curtailment  of  opportunities  for  em- 
ployment,   shall  by  regulations  or  by  orders  provide  for: 

1.  The  employment  of  learners,    of  apprentices,    and  of  mes- 
sengers employed  primarily  in  delivering  letters  and  mes- 
sages,  under  special  certificate  issued  pursuant  to  regula- 
tions of  the  administrator,    at  such  wages  lower  than  the 
minimum  wage  applicable  under   §  206  of  this  Title,    sub- 
ject to  the  limitations  as  to  time,    number,    proportion, 
and  length  of  service  as  the  administrator  shall  prescribe; 

2.  The  employment  of  individuals  whose  earning  capacity  is 
impaired  by  age,    or  physical  or  mental  deficiency  or  in- 
jury,  under  special  certificate  issued  by  the  administrator, 
at  such  wages  lower  than  the  minimum  wage  applicable 
under   §  206  of  this  Title,   and  for  such  period  as  shall  be 
fixed  in  such  certificate.  " 


To  some  extent  the  issues  raised  by  these  differences  of  view- 
point are  theoretical  in  nature,    involving  such  questions  as:     What  are 
the  proper  goals  of  workshops?     What  is  their  greatest  usefulness  as 
instruments  of  welfare? 

To  a  larger  extent,   perhaps,   the  issues  are  practical:     What  in 
actual  fact  are  the  functions  of  such  shops?     What  are  the  prevailing 
conditions  of  training,   work,    and  release? 

On  both  the  theoretical  and  practical  levels,   disagreement  is 
widespread  and  often  acrimonious.     Insofar  as  they  are  theoretical, 
the  questions  raised  by  the  workshop  can  only  be  settled  by  reference 
to  policies  and  goals.     Insofar  as  they  are  practical,    such  questions 
can  only  be  answered  by  reference  to  fact. 

Unfortunately,    some  of  those  who  are  in  a  position  to  assemble 
and  disseminate  the  facts  have  not  done  so.     For  example,   the  Shel- 
tered Workshop  Committee  within  the  Department  of  Labor  has  not 
chosen  to  fulfill  its  duties  in  these  areas. 

One  important  source  of  information  concerning  sheltered  work- 
shops,  however,    is  available  to  all.     It  consists  of  the  statutes  of  the 
various  states  governing  their  publicly  operated  sheltered  shops.     Any- 
one with  access  to  a  law  library  can  look  at  these  statutes.     No  doubt 
they  yield  their  information  by  means  of  complicated  sentences  and 
technical  language,    but  they  do  yield  it.      That  information  is,    in  large 
measure,   the  content  of  the  pages  to  follow. 

In  particular,   we  shall  seek  to  identify  the   salient  character- 
istics and  purposes  of  the  workshops  as  specified  in  these  laws  --  with 
reference  to  the  objectives  they  purport  to  serve,   the  nature  of  their 
opportunities  and  undertakings,   the  attitudes  they  reflect  toward  those 
who  participate  in  them,    and  their  working  conditions  and  social  at- 
mosphere. 

The  principal  question  to  keep  in  mind  through  these  pages  is: 
What  light  do  they  shed  upon  the  basic  issue  of  the  proper  role  and 
function  of  sheltered  workshops  within  a  system  of  welfare?     Do  they 
distinguish  between  --  or  do  they  merely  confuse  and  commingle  -- 
the  separate  functions  of  (1)  a  vocational  evaluation,  adjustment  and 
training  center,    (Z)  a  therapeutic  facility,    and  (3)  a  place  of  remunera- 
tive employment? 

General  Background. 

Sheltered  workshops,    as   such,    first  arose  in  America  over  a 


century  ago  as  an  outgrowth  of  the  special  schools  for  the  blind  whose 
curricula  concentrated  upon  the  provision  of  simple  forms  of  vocational 
training  --in  such  limited  and  manual  skills  as  weaving,   knitting  and 
chair  caning,    as  well  as  in  music  and  similar  arts.     At  first  it  was  the 
hope  of  the  educators  that  "the  blind,   with  proper  instruction,   will  be 
able  to  maintain  themselves  free  of  charge  from  their  friends  or  the 
State."5      Unfortunately,   however,  nothing  had  been  done  to  persuade 
society  of  the  capacities  of  these  blind  trainees;  and  before  long,   as 
one  report  put  it,    "Our  graduates  began  to  return  to  us,    representing 
the  embarrassment  of  their  condition  abroad,    and  soliciting  employ- 
ment at  our  hands.  ""      Thus  were  born  the  sheltered  workshops  --  as 
segregated  places  of  permanent  employment  for  those  regarded  by 
society  (if  not  by  themselves  and  their  protectors)  as  "unemployable.  " 

Although  sheltered  workshops  emerged  in  their  modern  form  a 
century  ago,   their  ancestry  may  be  traced  at  least  to  the  middle  ages. 
It  is  possible  to  distinguish  four  separate  historical  associations  from 
which  the  contemporary  workshops  derive:    namely,   those  of  the  work- 
house,  the  church,    the  hospital,    and  the   school.     Since  the  traces  of 
this  long  and  complicated  heritage  are  still  to  be  seen  in  many  shel- 
tered workshops  of  today,    it  is  instructive  to  glance  briefly  at  the 
sources  and  character  of  these  various  influences. 

The  oldest  influence  of  all  is  that  which  had  its  origin  in  re- 
ligious protection  of  the  disabled.      "Since  the  Church  was  the  first 
charitable  organization,  "  a  federal  official  has  written,    "inevitably 
some  lines  of  the  workshop  movement  have  strong  religious  ties. 
When  the  indigent,   the  physically  disabled  and  the  mentally  different 
were  herded  into  the  asylums  of  the  1700 's,   they  were  being  brought 
together  not  to  ameliorate  their  condition  but  simply  to  get  them  off 
the  street.  "    '     A  primary  concern  of  the  church  for  its  disabled  and 


5  Report  of  the  Iowa  School  for  the  Blind,   1854,   quoted  in  Harry 
Best,    Blindness  and  the  Blind  in  the  United  States  (New  York:  Mac- 
millan  Co.  ,   1934),   p.   474. 

6  Ibid.  ,   p.    476. 

'  Edward  L.    Chouinard   (Rehabilitation  Specialist,    Office  of  Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation,  Department  of  Health,  Education,   and  Welfare), 
"Sheltered  Workshops  --  Past  and  Present,"  paper  read  at  Fifth  At- 
lantic City  Rehabilitation  Conference  of  the  National  Rehabilitation 
Association  (June,   1957),    mimeo.  ,   p.   4. 


indigent  wards  was  with  their  souls  as  well  as  with  their  bodies  -- 
with  spiritual  redemption  and  moral  uplift   perhaps  more  than  with  vo- 
cational rehabilitation  and  physical  restoration  as  understood  today. 
Among  many  privately  operated  workshops  today,    such  as  those  of  the 
Salvation  Army  and  the  Society  of  St.    Vincent  de  Paul,   these  are  still 
the  principal  goals  of  workshop  activity.     The  Volunteers  of  America 
(an  offshoot  of  the  Salvation  Army)  currently  sponsors  at  least  70  such 
workshops;  while  perhaps  the  most  successful  of  all  the  mission  or 
church- sponsored  workshop  chains  is  that  of  the  Goodwill  Industries, 
founded  by  a  Methodist  minister  in  1905,  which  by  1957  controlled  120 
shops  throughout  the  country. 

A  corollary  line  of  development  from  which  the  contemporary 
workshop  has  emerged  is  that  of  the  medieval  and  early  modern  hospi- 
tal which,   like  the  asylum,   was  generally  under  church  auspices,    but 
may  be  distinguished  in  terms  of  its  specific  function.     European  hos- 
pitals of  the  early  sixteenth  century  were  described  by  one  observer 
as  "those  places  where  the  sick  are  fed  and  cared  for,    where  a  certain 
number  of  paupers  is  supported,   where  boys  and  girls  are  reared, 
where  abandoned  infants  are  nourished,    where  the  insane  are  confined, 
and  where  the  blind  dwell.  "  The  purpose  of  the  hospital  was  prima  - 

rily  to  care  for  the  sick  and  totally  disabled,   but  in  the  bedlam  created 
by  its  motley  population  there  were  also  the  rudiments  of  school,    nurs- 
ery,   almshouse,    and  insane  asylum.      Those  present-day  workshops 
which  incorporate  the  provision  of  medical  and  therapeutic  services 
therefore  may  be  seen  as  the  outcome  of  a  line  of  development  reach- 
ing back  to  the  medieval  hospital  and  extending  through  the  American 
county  hospitals  of  more  recent  times  --  institutions  which  also  sought 
to  fulfill  the  "double  function"  of  healing  the  sick  and  employing  the 
handicapped. 9 

Another   significant  precursor  of  the  sheltered  workshop  was 
the  workhouse  or  almshouse,    which  evolved  as  an  institution  of  work 
relief  accompanying  the  poor  laws  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
centuries.     For  present  purposes  the  chief  importance  of  the  workhouse 


°  Quoted  in  Karl  de  Schweinitz,   England's  Road  to  Social  Security 
(Philadelphia:  University  of  Pennsylvania  Press,   1943),   p.    31. 

"  Cf.    Jacobus  tenBroek  and  Floyd  W.    Matson,   Hope  Deferred: 
Public  Welfare  and  the  Blind  (Berkeley:  University  of  California  Press, 
1959),   p.    259. 


was  that  it  was  designed,   not  primarily  for  the  ill  or  handicapped,    but 
for  the  able-bodied  poor.     The  workhouse  provided  an  institutionalized 
form  of  poor  relief;  and  in  keeping  with  Elizabethan  assumptions  of  the 
characterological  causes  of  poverty,    it  was  made  as  disagreeable  as 
possible  and  its  wages  held  to  a  bare  minimum  above  starvation  so  that 
not  many  would  willingly  seek  admission  or  contentedly  remain.      The 
gospel  of  work  as  the  means  of  salvation  (and,    conversely,   of  idleness 
as  the  route  to  damnation)  virtually  converted  the  almshouse  into  a 
forced-labor  camp;  indeed,   the  distinction  between  workhouse  and 
jailhouse  was  often  difficult  to  discern. 

Finally,  as  indicated  above,  the  sheltered  workshops  grew  up 
as  adjuncts  of  the  special  schools  for  the  blind  established  in  the  nine- 
teenth century.  However,  it  is  significant  that  these  schools  soon  de- 
liberately severed  their  connection  with  the  shops  they  had  themselves 
created,  as  it  became  apparent  that  the  functions  of  education  and  em- 
ployment could  not  feasibly  be  mixed  within  the  same  program.  There- 
after, the  workshops  came  to  be  operated  independently  of  educational 
and  custodial  institutions. 

The  historical  development  of  modern  welfare  philosophy  has 
been  one  of  increasing  recognition  of  the  necessary  distinctions  and 
incompatibilities  among  these  several  emphases  and  approaches  to  the 
problem  of  disability.      Some  among  them  --  notably  that  of  the  work- 
house and  almshouse,    and  possibly  also  to  some  extent  that  of  the  re- 
ligious mission  --  have  come  to  be  recognized  as  anachronisms. 
Others,    such  as  the  vocational  training  emphasis  of  the  early  schools 
and  the  sheltered  employment  conception  which  succeeded  it,    still  re- 
tain some   support  in  welfare  theory  and  policy.      But  it  is  clear  that 
the  direction  of  progress  has  been  completely  away  from  the  primitive 
notion  of  an  encompassing  "bedlam"  in  which  all  the  sick  and  disabled, 
rejected  and  despised  members  of  society  would  be  thrown  together  -- 
and  in  which  the  various  and  dissimilar  functions  of  the  church,    the 
school,    the  factory,    the  hospital  and  the  prison  would  be   simultaneous- 
ly carried  on. 

It  remains  to  see  whether  the  statutes  of  the  states  governing 
their  publicly  operated  sheltered  workshops  have  kept  pace  with  this 
clear  direction  of  progress. 

Conditions  of  Labor. 

State  employees  generally  are  excluded  from  compulsory 
coverage  of  unemployment  compensation  under  the  Internal  Revenue 


Code  of  1954. 10       The  Code  also  exempts  charitable  organizations,    in- 
cluding privately  operated  workshops,    from  compulsory  coverage. 
Such  states  as  Oregon,12    California,13    Washington,14    and  Wisconsin15 
have  taken  legislative  and  administrative  steps  to  extend  the  coverage 
of  unemployment  compensation  to  some  or  all  of  the  workers  in  their 
state-operated  sheltered  workshops.     With  respect  to  privately  opera- 
ted workshops,   Hawaii  is  the  only  one  of  32  states  having  such  shops 
to  take  legislative  action  changing  their  status.     It  did  so  by  dropping 
the  exemptions  of  charitable  organizations  from  unemployment  com- 
pensation coverage.1"    In  short,   the  vast  majority  of  employees  of 
sheltered  workshops  (both  public  and  private)  throughout  the  country 
are  without  the  protection  of  unemployment  compensation  laws. 

The  workers  in  sheltered  shops  face  an  additional  deprivation. 
The  Labor  Management  Relations  Act  excludes  the   states  and  their 
political  subdivisions  from  the  definition  of  "employer"  for  purposes 


10  Int.    Rev.    Code  of  1954,    sec.    3121(b)(7). 

11  Int.    Rev.    Code  of  1954,    sec.    3121(b)(8)(B). 

12  This  results  from  State  Attorney  General's  ruling  No.    4860 
(May  9,   I960). 

13  Calif.  Welf.  &  Inst.  Code,  sec.  3306.1(1959):  "Blind  persons 
and  other  physically  handicapped  persons  employed  by  California  In- 
dustries for  the  Blind  shall  be  deemed  to  be  employees  of  the  State 
for  the  purposes  of  unemployment  compensation  insurance  and  unem- 
ployment disability  insurance."  The  1959  legislature  also  extended  to 
the  California  workers  workmen's  compensation  (Welf.  &  Inst.  Code, 
sec.  3306)  and  Old  Age  and  Survivors  social  insurance  benefits  (Welf. 
&  Inst.    Code,    sec.    332). 

14  Rev.   Code  of  Wash.  ,    sec.    50.  04.  200(1951)  -   state  may  elect  to 
extend  coverage  to  any  group  of  individuals  within  its  employ. 

15  Wise.    Stat.    Ann.,    sees.   108.  02(4)(f) ,   108.  02(5)(g)(7)  -   state 
may  elect  to  become  employer  within  definitions  of  unemployment 
compensation  act.     Also  any  charitable  organization  may  so  elect. 

1°   Hawaii  Empl.    Sec.   Law,    series  D-185;  Session  Laws  of  Hawaii 
1939,   as  amended;  Hawaii  Rev.    Laws,    tit.    11,    sec.    93-7(1955). 
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of  collective  bargaining.  A  recent  ruling  of  the  National  Labor  Re- 

lations Board  withheld  the  collective  bargaining  provisions  of  the  Act 
from  privately  operated  sheltered  shops.     This  ruling  was  handed  down 
in  the  case  of  Sheltered  Workshops  of  San  Diego,   Inc.    vs.    United  Asso- 
ciation  of  handicapped.  I**     By  a  majority  decision  of  three  to  two,   the 
National  Labor  Relations  Board  refused  to  assert  jurisdiction.     The 
ground  taken  was  that  "the  Workshop's  purposes  are  directed  entirely 
toward  rehabilitation  of  unemployable  persons"  and  that  "its  commer- 
cial activities  should  be  viewed  only  as  a  means  to  that  end.  "    The 
chief  arguments  against  this  ruling  were  forcefully  stated  by  the  dis- 
senting opinion  of  the  two  minority  members  of  the  National  Labor  Re- 
lations Board:     "Why  then  does  the  majority  find  that  it  would  not  ef- 
fectuate the  purposes  of  the   Act  to  assert  jurisdiction  here?     It  does 
so  because  the  Workshop's  rehabilitation  work  benefits  the  entire  com- 
munity.    We  do  not,    of  course,    deny  that  this  is  so,   but  we  reject  the 
implicit  corollary  that  a  non-profit  organization  engaging  in  socially 
beneficial  activities  therefore  owes  its  employees  less  than  other  em- 
ployers do.     The  right  of  employees  to  select  a  representative  and  to 
bargain  with  their  employer  concerning  their  grievances  and  work  con- 
ditions should  not  be  so  lightly  disregarded.     The  majority  has  bal- 
anced the  Workshop's  commercial  activities  against  its  rehabilitation 
program  and  has  decided  that  the  latter  outweighs  the  former.     We 
would  balance  the  Workshop's  total  program,    commercial  and  re- 
habilitative,   against  the  rights  of  these  unfortunate  and  disabled  em- 
ployees,   and  would  find  that  the  latter  is  equally  important.  " 

The  greatest  deprivation  to  workers  in  sheltered  workshops  is 
the  exemption  of  these  6hops  from  the  minimum  wage  provisions  of  the 


17    29  U.S.C.,    §  152(2)(1958).      "The  term  'employer'  includes  any 
person  acting  as  an  agent  for  an  employer,   directly  or  indirectly,    but 
shall  not  include  the  United  States  or  any  wholly  owned  government  cor- 
poration,   or  any  Federal  Reserve  Bank,    or  any  state  or  political  sub- 
division thereof,    or  any  corporation  or  association  operating  a  hospital, 
if  no  part  of  the  net  earnings  inures  to  the  benefit  of  any  private  share- 
holder or  individual,   or  any  person  subject  to  the  Railway  Labor  Act, 
as  amended  from  time  to  time,    or  any  labor  organization  (other  than 
when  acting  as  an  employer) or  anyone  acting  in  the  capacity  of  officer 
or  agent  of  such  labor  organization.  " 
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126  N.  L.R.  B.    No.   119(Mar.   4,   I960), 


Fair  Labor  Standards  Act.1^      With  reference  to  the  blind  alone,    at  least 
85  of  the  more  than  100  sheltered  shops  primarily  employing  sightless 
workers  hold  certificates  of  exemption  issued  by  the  Department  of 
Labor  under  Section  214  of  the  Act.     The  average  minimum  of  such  ex- 
emptions is  53  cents  per  hour  --  as  opposed  to  the  national  minimum 
wage  of  $1.00  per  hour  for  industrial  labor.20      About  100  blind  workers 
in  sheltered  shops  receive  a  minimum  wage  below  40  cents  per  hour. 
Given  the  generally  acknowledged  fact  that  blind  persons  have  special 
additional  expenses  incident  to  their  blindness,    exemption  from  mini- 
mum wage  guarantees  is  thus  a  fact  of  vital  significance  to  workers  in 
sheltered  shops. 

It  is  such  considerations  as  these  which  have  led  a  special  sub- 
committee of  the  House  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means   --  reporting  in 
March  of  this  year  on  the  social  security  program  of  disability  insur- 
ance --to  question  whether  employment  in  sheltered  workshops  should 
properly  be  regarded  as  substantial  gainful  activity.      The  subcommittee 
concluded  that  wage  conditions  in  the  shops  were  generally  so  deplorable 
that  it  should  be  a  rare  case  in  which  an  employee  of  a  sheltered  work- 
shop may  be  considered  to  be  engaged  in  substantial  gainful  activity  and 
thus  held  ineligible  for  disability  insurance  payments.     (Administration 
of  Social  Security  Disability  Program,    Preliminary  Report  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means,    submitted  by  the  Subcommittee  on  the  Ad- 
ministration of  the  Social  Security  Laws,    March  11,    I960,    page  22.  ) 

With  but  few  exceptions,    it  may  be  said  in  summary,    the  em- 
ployees of  sheltered  workshops,    both  publicly  and  privately  operated, 
(1)  do  not  possess  the  benefits  of  unemployment  compensation;  (2) 
they  do  not  possess  the  benefits  of  workmen's  compensation;  (3)  they 
do  not  possess  the  benefits  of  Old  Age  Survivors  and  Disability  Insur- 
ance under  the  Social  Security  Program;  (4)  the  privileges  of  collective 
bargaining  under  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act  are  withheld  from 


1'  See  footnote  4,    supra. 

^u  This  is  the  1958  figure  supplied  by  the  Department  of  Labor  in 
a  report  from  its  Wage  and  Hour  and  Public  Contracts  Divisions 
(March,   1958). 

21  Letter  from  James  T.  O'Connell,  Acting  Secretary  of  Labor, 
to  the  Hon.  Graham  A.  Barden,  Chairman,  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor,    U.S.    House  of  Representatives,   April  27,    I960. 
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them;  and  (5)  they  are  exempted  from  the  minimum  wage  guarantees  of 
the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act.     In  such  circumstances  of  enforced  pov- 
erty,  insecurity,    and  discriminatory  withholding  of  privileges  and  de- 
nial of  rights,   can  it  be  contended  that  the  sheltered  shops  rehabilitate 
or  supply  remunerative  employment  for  their  disabled  workers? 

The  State  Statutes. 

Purposes  of  Workshops.     We  may  now  turn  our  attention  to  the 
specific  statutory  provisions  of  the  states  governing  their  publicly 
operated  workshops.     Of  the  28  states  which  operate  their  own  shops^ 
24        have  spelled  out  their  authority  in    statutes  of  varying   detail. 


Alabama,   Arizona,    California,    Colorado,    Connecticut,   Delaware, 
Georgia,   Hawaii,   Illinois,   Indiana,   Kansas,   Kentucky,    Maryland, 
Massachusetts,   Michigan,   Mississippi,    New  Jersey,   New  Mexico, 
North  Carolina,    Ohio,    Oregon,   South  Carolina,    Tennessee,   Utah, 
Virginia,    Vermont,    Washington,    Wisconsin. 
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Alabama  Code  of  Ala.  ,    tit.    52,    §  534(4a)-(a)(1955). 

Arizona  Ariz.    Rev.   Stat.   Ann.  ,    §15-1181(1956). 

California  Calif.    Welf.    h.  Inst.    Code,    §  3300-1  (1959). 

Colorado  Colo.   Stat.   Ann.  ,    §  l6-4-4-(3)(1957). 

Connecticut  Gen.   Stat,    of  Conn.  ,    Ch.   174  §  10-301(1958). 

Georgia'  Code  of  Ga.   Ann.  ,   tit.    99  §  99-801(1955). 

Illinois  111.  Ann.  Stat.  ,  tit.  23,   §  1401(Smith-Hurd  1959). 

Indiana  Ind.   Stat.   Ann.  ,    §  22-827(Burns  1950). 

Kansas  Kan.    Gen.   Stat.  ,   Art.    11,    §  76-1112(1957  supp), 

Kentucky  Ky.   Rev.   Stat.,    §163.036(1958). 

Maryland  Ann.    Code  of  Md.  ,   Art.    30,    §  4(1957). 

Massachusetts  Ann.    Laws  of  Mass.  ,    Ch.    69,    §  14(1953). 

Michigan  Mich.    Comp.    Laws,    393.201(1948). 

Mississippi  Miss.    Code  Ann.  ,   tit.    26,    §  7265(1953). 

New  Mexico  N.  M.    Stat.,    §73-23-1(1953). 
North  Carolina       Gen.   Stat,    of  N.    Car.,    §111-6(1952). 

Ohio  Ohio  Rev.    Code,    §  5109.  07(Baldwin  1958) . 

Oregon  Ore.    Rev.   Stat.,    §   346.190(1957). 

Tennessee  Tenn.    Code  Ann.  ,    §  49-3022(1956). 

Utah  Utah  Code  Ann.  ,    §64-3-18(1953). 

Virginia  Code  of  Va.  ,    §63-167(1950). 

Washington  Rev.    Code  of  Wash.  ,    §  74. 16. 180-(3)(1957) . 

Wisconsin  Wise.    Stat.    Ann.,    §  47.  05-(2)-(h)(West  1957) . 

Hawaii  Hawaii  Rev.    Laws,   tit.    14,    §109-9(1957). 
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Eleven24  other  states  have  authorization  to  operate  workshops 
but  thus  far  have  not  chosen  to  exercise  their  authority.  There  are  19 
states  25  which  have  no  private  workshops.  In  summary,  there  are  17 
states  (and  the  District  of  Columbia)  which  have  only  privately  opera- 
ted workshops;26  14  states  which  have  both  state  and  private  shops, 
and  14  states  with  public  shops  only.28  Five  states  have  neither  pub- 
lic nor  private  shops.    ' 

What  are  the  purposes  of  the  state-operated  workshops,    as  set 


24   Alaska  Alaska  Comp.   Laws,    §  37-9-8-(2)(1958). 

Arkansas  Ark.   Stat.   Ann.  ,    §  80-2546(1957). 

Florida  Fla.   Stat.   Ann.,    §  409.  26-(5)(1957). 

Iowa  Iowa  Code  Ann.  ,    §  93.  6-5(1958^ 

Missouri  Mo.   Rev.   Stat.,    §209.010(1949). 

New  York  N.  Y.    Unconsol.    Laws,    §  8776(McKinney  1953). 

Pennsylvania  Penna.   Stat.   Ann.  ,    tit.     71,    §  6lO-(m)(Purdom 

1958). 

Rhode  Island  Laws  of  R.I.  ,    §  40-11-2(1956). 

Texas  Stat,    of  Tex.   Ann.,    §  3207a-(2)(Vernon  1952). 

West  Virginia  W.    Va.    Code,    §  1872(15)(1955) . 

Wyoming  Wyo.   Stat.  ,    §  21- 305(c)(1957) . 

*   Alaska,   Arizona,   Colorado,   Connecticut,   Delaware,    Idaho, 
Kentucky,    Maryland,   Michigan,    Mississippi,   Montana,    New  Mexico, 
North  Dakota,    Oregon,   South  Dakota,    Utah,    Vermont,    Virginia, 
Hawaii. 

2°   Arkansas,    Florida,    Iowa,    Louisiana,    Maine,   Minnesota,   Mis- 
souri,  Nebraska,    Nevada,   New  Hampshire,   New  York,    Oklahoma, 
Pennsylvania,   Rhode  Island,    Texas,   West  Virginia,    Wyoming,   Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

2'    Alabama,   California,   Georgia,    Illinois,    Indiana,   Kansas, 
Massachusetts,   New  Jersey,    North  Carolina,    Ohio,    South  Carolina, 
Tennessee,   Washington,   Wisconsin. 

?  ft 

Arizona,    Colorado,    Connecticut,   Delaware,   Kentucky,    Mary- 
land,   Michigan,    Mississippi,    New  Mexico,    Oregon,    Utah,    Vermont, 
Virginia,    and  Hawaii. 

^'   Alaska,   Idaho,    Montana,   North  Dakota,   South  Dakota. 
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forth  in  the  statutes?     Nine  states  30  say  that  their  shops  are  for  the 
purposes  both  of  employment  and  of  training  or  instruction.     Four 
states  31   say  that  the  purpose  of  their  shops  is  that  of  training.   Seven- 
teen states  32  stress  the  purpose  as  that  of  employment.     (In  seven  of 
the  latter  states,   the  workshops  are  presently  inoperative.  )33     jn 
eight  states  34  the  statutes  give  no  purpose;  of  these  two  do  not  operate 


30 


31 


32 


Alabama  Code  of  Ala.  ,   tit.    52,    §  534(4a)-(a)(1955). 

Arizona  Ariz.    Rev.   Stat.   Ann.  ,    §  15-1182-A(1956). 

Colorado  Colo.   Rev.   Stat.,    §16-4-4(1957). 

Illinois  111.   Ann.    Stat.  ,  tit.    23,    §  1401(Smith-Hurd  1959). 

Kentucky  Ky.    Rev.    Stat.,    §163.036(1958). 

Massachusetts  Ann.   Laws  of  Mass.  ,    Ch.    69,    §  14(1953). 

Michigan  Mich.    Comp.    Laws,    §  393.201(1948). 

Missouri  Mo.   Rev.   Stat.,    §  209.010(1949). 

New  Mexico  N.  M.    Stat.,    §73-23-1(1953). 

Connecticut  Gen.   Stat,    of  Conn.  ,    Ch.    174,    §10-301(1958). 

Utah  Utah  Code  Ann.  ,    §64-3-18(1953). 

Washington  Rev.   Code  of  Wash.  ,    §  74. 16. 180-(3)(1957). 

Wisconsin  Wise.   Stat.   Ann.,    §  47.  06(West  1957). 

Alaska  Alaska  Comp.    Laws,    §   37-9-  5-(4)(supp.   1958). 

Arkansas  Ark.   Stat.   Ann.,    §  80-2542(m)(1957). 

California  Calif.    Welf.    &  Inst.    Code,    §   3300(1959). 

Florida  Fla.   Stat.,    §409.26-5(1957). 

Georgia  Ga.    Code  Ann.  ,    §99-801(1948). 

Indiana  Ind.   Stat.   Ann.  ,    §  22.827(Burns  1956). 

Iowa  Iowa  Code,    §  936-(5)(1958). 

New  York  N.  Y.    Unconsol.   Laws,    §  8776(McKinney  1953). 

North  Carolina  Gen.   Stat,    of  N.  C.  ,    §111-6(1952). 

Ohio  Ohio  Rev.    Code,    §  5109.  07(Baldwin  1958). 

Oregon  Ore.   Rev.   Stat.,    §   346.190(1957). 

Pennsylvania  Penna.   Stat.   Ann.  ,   tit.    71,    §  610-(m)(Purdom  1958) 

Tennessee  Tenn.    Code  Ann.  ,    §  14- 626- j (1959) . 

Virginia  Code  of  Va.  ,    §63.167(1950). 

West  Virginia  W.    Va.   Code,    §  1872(14)-(2)(1955). 

Wyoming  Wyo.   Stat.,    §21-303(1957). 

Hawaii  Hawaii  Rev.    Laws,    tit.    14,    §  109-9(1957). 

33 

Arkansas,    Florida,    Iowa,   New  York,    Pennsylvania,   West 

Virginia,    Wyoming. 

Delaware,   Kansas,   Maryland,    Mississippi,   New  Jersey,   Rhode 

Island,    South  Carolina,  Texas. 
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shops  at  all,35    and  four  others36  fail  even  to  mention  their  workshops 
in  relevant  statutes.     Since  the  federal  statutes  mention  the  function  of 
employment  37  but  not  that  of  training  in  the  definition  of  workshops, 
it  would  appear  that  the  nine  states  which  stipulate  both  as  purposes 
have  expanded  their  programs  beyond  the  requirements  of  the  federal 
authority.      The  four  states  which  specify  only  training  as  the  purpose 
of  their  workshops,    rather  than  employment,38    fit  their  statutory  de- 
scription only  if  placements  in  their  shops  do  not  continue  beyond  a 
reasonable  length  of  time. 

The  statutes  of  Alabama  provide:3'     ".  .  .  for  training  and  em- 
ploying blind  and  visually  handicapped  persons  in  trades  and  occupa- 
tions suited  to  their  abilities  for  the  purpose  of  producing  brooms, 
mops,    sheets,   mattresses  and  other  items  used  by  departments, 
agencies  and  institutions  of  the  state  of  Alabama  and  its  political  sub- 
divisions. "    Alabama  has  sought  to  use  its  training  and  employment 
facilities  as  a  source  of  supply  for  goods  needed  by  the  state  in  its 
operation  of  certain  governmental  functions.     It  thus  becomes  impor- 
tant to  know  whether  the  primary  objective  is  that  of  maintaining  state 
functions,    of  providing  employment  to  the  handicapped,    or  of  vocation- 
al training  toward  the  end  of  placing  disabled  workers  in  normal  pri- 
vate industry.      The  statute  gives  no  answer  to  these  questions. 

The  statutes  of  Georgia  provide'*^  that  "the  purpose  of  such 
factory  is  to  furnish  those  citizens  of  Georgia  who  are  blind  or  who 
have  no  more  than  10  percent  vision  [1]   a  means  of  supporting  them- 
selves"; (2)  "an  opportunity  for  those  mentally  gifted  to  earn  a  living 
by  working  short  shifts";   (3)  "develop  their  talents  for  literature, 
poetry,    music  or  otherwise";  (4)  "furnish  a  home  to  such  workers  as 
desire  it,   thereby  relieving  them  from  the  degradation  of  pauper y  or 


Rhode  Island,    Texas. 

Delaware,   New  Jersey,    South  Carolina,    Vermont. 
37   29  U.S.C.  ,    §  41(d)(1958). 
See  footnote  31,    supra. 


39  Ala.   Code,    §  52-534(4a)-(a)(1955). 

40  Ga.    Code  Ann.  ,    §  99-802(1948). 
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beggary";  and  (5)  "relieve  counties  of  the  expense  of  their  upkeep  in 
poor  houses,    at  a  minimum,    if  any,    cost  to  the  state."     Thus  the  pur- 
poses are  multiple,    not  to  say  contradictory:     means  of  support;  a 
home;  relieve  counties  of  poor  house  expense;  short- shift  livelihood 
for  the  mentally  gifted;  academic  education  in  the  fine  arts;  a  factory. 
This  statute  was  passed  in  1937. 

In  Michigan  the  statutes  provide41  "an  institution  for  the  train- 
ing,   care  and  employment  of  adult  blind  persons  of  good  moral  char- 
acter."   It  shall  have  "the  name  and  style  of  the   'Michigan  Employment 
Institution  for  the  Blind.  '     The  .  .  .  Board  of  Trustees  [  shall  have  the] 
power  ...  to  receive  all  donations  and  appropriations  of  money  or  prop- 
erty made  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  the  industrial,    intellectual, 
physical,    or  general  welfare  of  the  blind  or  of  any  class  of  blind  per- 
sons."4^   Again:  The  "Board  of  Trustees  shall  afford  adult  blind  resi- 
dents of  this  state,    of  good  moral  character  who  are  in  suitable  physical 
and  mental  condition  for  receiving  instructions,    and  are  in  need  thereof, 
thorough  instruction  and  training  in  such  art,    trades,    callings,    and 
branches  of  learning  as  will,    in  the  opinion  of  [the]   Board,    best  serve 
to  fit  such  persons  to  earn,    in  whole,    or  in  part,    their  own  support." 
The  persons  attending  are  named  and  styled  "students,    apprentices, 
wards,   wage  workers,    and  other  inmates."44     The   Board  shall  "es- 
tablish a  system  of  government"  and  "make  .  .  .  regulations  .  .  .  for  the 
reception,    supervision  and  control  of  the  lawful  beneficiaries  or   em- 
ployees,   for  enforcing  discipline,    for  imparting  instruction,    for  pre- 
serving health,    and  generally  for  the  proper  physical,    intellectual, 
moral,    social  and  industrial  training  and  welfare  of  the  inmates  and 
beneficiaries.  ..."     The  Board4^    "shall  have  power  to  dismiss  and 
discharge  any  inmate  or  beneficiary.  .  .  whenever  they  shall  deem  it 
advisable  so  to  do  on  account  of  persistent  disobedience,    immoral 
conduct  or  other  sufficient  cause,    or  in  consequence  of  such  person 


41  Mich.  Comp.    Laws,    §  393.201(1948). 

42  Ibid-  .  §  393.208(1948). 

43  Ibid-  >  §  393.211(1948). 

44  Ibid.  ,  §  393.210(1948). 

45  Ibid.  ,  §   393.215(1948). 
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having  completed  the  course  of  training  or  otherwise  having  accom- 
plished the  purpose  for  which  he  or  she  may  have  been  admitted  to  said 
institution.  "     The  Board  is  to  prescribe  "the  hours  of  labor  to  [be]   re- 
quired of  workers  in  the  several  departments  thereof,   with  the  rates  of 
compensation  to  be  allowed  for  the  labor  or  services  of  proficient  work- 
ers,   and  the  charges  to  be  required  of  such  workers  or  the  inmates  for 
board,   lodging,   washing,   and  other  care  or  services  rendered  them  at 
the  expense  of  the  institution.  " 

The  Michigan  purposes  are,   thus,    even  more  numerous  and  en- 
compassing than  those  of  Georgia:  employment  for  apprentices  and  wage 
workers  at  wages  and  under  conditions  to  be  prescribed  at  the  discretion 
of  the  Board;  instruction  and  training  in  such  arts,   trades,    callings  and 
branches  of  learning  as  will  fit  them  for  partial  or  total  self-support; 
instruction  for  students  in  proper  physical,    intellectual,   and  social  sub- 
jects; instruction  in  morals  for  all,    even  though  they  must  be  of  good 
moral  character  to  be  admitted;  provision  of  care  for  wards  and  in- 
mates; promotion  of  the  industrial,    intellectual,   physical  and  general 
welfare  of  the  blind  whether  in  or  out  of  the  institution;  enforcing  dis- 
cipline and  dismissing  for  persistent  disobedience,    immoral  conduct, 
or  other  causes. 

Only  nine  states'*"    specify  in  their  statutes  as  an  objective  of 
the  program  that  shop  workers  will  be  encouraged  to  attain  a  status  of 
self-support.     Twenty- six  statutes  refer  to  employment  in  the  shop  as 
among  the  purposes. *' 

Wages. 

The  problems  raised  by  these  multiple  and  conflicting  purposes 


46   California  Calif.    Welf.    &  Inst.   Code,    §  3300(1959). 

Colorado  Colo.    Rev.   Stat.,    §16-4-1(1957). 

Connecticut  Gen.   Stat,    of  Conn.  ,    Ch.    174,    §10-301(1958). 

Georgia  Ga.    Code  Ann.  ,    §  99-801(1948). 

Illinois  111.   Ann.    Stat.  ,   tit.    23,    §  1401(Smith-Hurd  1959). 

Michigan  Mich.    Comp.    Laws,    §   39  3.211(1948). 

Washington  Rev.   Code  of  Wash.  ,    §  74. 16. 180-(3)(1957). 

Wisconsin  Wise.    Stat.   Ann.,    §  47.  06(West  1957). 

Hawaii  Hawaii  Rev.    Laws,   tit.    14,    §109-9(1957). 

4'    See  footnotes  30  and  32,    supra. 
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gain  further  significance  in  light  of  the   statutory  provisions  for  the  pay- 
ment of  wages  to  workers  in  the  sheltered  shops.     There  are  10  juris- 
dictions         which  provide  that  shop  workers  shall  receive    "suitable 
wages";  one    '    explains  that  phrase.     Four  jurisdictions  -*     have 
various  other  formulas  of  payment  (to  be  discussed  below).     Nine 
states  ->     simply  authorize  payment  of  wages  to  sheltered  workers. 
Since  five  of  these  states  have  declared  self-support  to  be  a  purpose 
of  the  shop,         this  must  be  used  as  a  measure  of  the  wage.     Colorado 
does  not  directly  authorize  payment  of  wages  (it  does  specify  "re- 
munerative employment"),   but  nevertheless  purports  to  maintain  the 
shop  for  purposes  of  self-support.  -*3     Three  jurisdictions  exist  which 


48 


Indiana  Ind.   Stat.   Ann.,    §  22.  827(Burns  1956). 

Iowa  Iowa  Code,    §  93.  6-(5)(1958). 

Massachusetts  Ann.    Laws  of  Mass.  ,   Ch.    69,    §  14(1953). 

New  York  N.  Y.    Unconsol.    Laws,    §  8776(McKinney  1953). 

North  Carolina  Gen.   Stat,    of  N.  C.  ,    §111-6(1952). 

Ohio  Ohio  Rev.    Code,    §  5109.  07(Baldwin  1958). 

Oregon  Ore.    Rev.   Stat.,    §   346.190(1957). 

Tennessee  Tenn.    Code  Ann.  ,    §  49.  3022(1955). 

Virginia  Code  of  Va.  ,    §63.167(1957). 

Wisconsin  Wise.    Stat.    Ann.,    §  47.  05-2-(h)(West  1957). 


49 


Ore.   Rev.   Stat.,    §  346. 190-(2)(1957). 
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52 
53 


Georgia  Ga.   Code  Ann.  ,    §  99-806(1948). 

Missouri  Mo.    Rev.   Stat.,    §209.010(1949). 

New  Mexico  N.  M.    Stat.    Ann.,    §73-23-9(1953). 

Hawaii  Hawaii  Rev.    Laws,   tit.    14,    §  109-9(1955). 

Arizona  Ariz.    Rev.   Stat.  ,   Ann.  ,    §  15-1183-A(1956). 

California  Calif.    Welf.    &  Inst.    Code,    §   3303(1959). 

Connecticut  Gen.   Stat,    of  Conn.  ,    Ch.    174,    §10-297(1958). 

Florida  Fla.   Stat.,    §  409.  26(5)(1957). 

Illinois  111.   Ann.    Stat.  ,   Ch.    23,    §  1402(Smith-Hurd  1959). 

Maryland  Ann.    Code  of  Md.  ,   Art.    30,    §  6  (1957). 

Michigan  Mich.    Comp.    Laws,    §  393.210(1948). 

Utah  Utah  Code  Ann.  ,    §64-3-24,    64-3-18.5(1959). 

Washington  Rev.    Code  of  Wash.  ,    §74.16.190(1957). 

California,    Connecticut,    Georgia,    Illinois,   Michigan. 

Colo.   Rev.    Stat.   Ann.,    §16-4-1(1957). 
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do  not  authorize  payment  of  wages  and  do  not  have  other  provisions  from 
which  it  may  be  inferred  that  shop  workers  will  receive  payment.54  The 
one  state  which  in  the  statute  explains  the  standard  of  "suitable  wages" 
is  Oregon.  In  fact,  Oregon  is  the  only  state  possessing  a  definite  stand- 
ard for  the  calculation  of  the  wages  to  be  paid  sheltered  workers.  The 
standard  is  that55  "the  wages  to  be  paid  to  visually  handicapped  workers 
who  have  completed  their  training  shall  be  comparable  to  the  wages  paid 
by  private  industry  within  Oregon  for  comparable  work.  ..." 

Among  those  states  which  do  make  provision  for  the  payment  of 
"suitable  wages,  "  Wisconsin  alone  provides  that  the  shop  be  maintained 
so  that  its  workers  may  become   self-supporting. 

The  four  jurisdictions  which  have  other  standards  for  payment 
of  wages  are  Georgia,   Missouri,    New  Mexico  and  Hawaii.     Georgia  pro- 
vides that5'  the  Board  "shall  have  full  authority  ...   to  provide  for  .  .  . 
hours  of  labor,    scale  of  pay  or  division  of  profits.  ..."     The  discretion 
of  the  Board  is  thus  unlimited.     Significantly,    it  does  have  authority  to 
manage  the  business  as  a  cooperative  venture,   or  as  a  combined  sys- 
tem of  wages  and  division  of  profits. 

Missouri's  statute,   not  yet  implemented,   provides"   that  "the 
duties  of  the   Division  of  Welfare  shall  be   .  .  .    to  compensate  the  persons 
so  employed  in  the  manner  and  to  the  extent  that  the  Division  shall  deem 
proper;  ..."    Again,   the  discretion  of  the  agency  is  unlimited.     Workers 
could  be  paid  in  kind  rather  than  in  money.     Shop  workers  who  quit  may 
be  disqualified  from  unemployment  compensation"   and  even  denied  aid 
to  the  blind "^  --  for  the  statute  demands  disqualification  if  the  claimant 
has   refused  work  for  any  reason.      The  same  provision  applies  to  work- 
ers in  private  sheltered  shops. 


54 
55 
56 
57 
58 


Alabama,   Kentucky,    Mississippi. 
Ore.   Rev.   Stat.,    §  346. 190-(2)(1957). 
Wise.   Stat.   Ann.,    §  47.  06(West  1957). 
Ga.   Code  Ann.  ,    §99-806,    99-808(1948). 
Mo.   Rev.   Stat.,    §  209.010(1949). 

59  Ibid-  •    §  288.050(1957). 

60  Ibid.  ,    §  209.050(1949). 
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The  managers  of  the  New  Mexico  shop  are  instructed  bl  "to  pay- 
such  compensation  to  the  blind  trainees  manufacturing  such  products 
as  may  be  determined  to  be  reasonable.  ..."     "Reasonable"  is  not 
further  defined,   and  the  discretion  of  the  managers  is  thus  practically 
unlimited. 

The  statutes  of  Hawaii  provide  °^  that  "the  bureau  may  also, 
whenever  it  deems  proper,   aid  individual  blind  persons  or  groups  of 
blind  persons  to  become   self-supporting  by  employing  them  in  work- 
shops operated  exclusively  for  the  blind  or  in  their  own  homes  at  such 
compensation  as  the  bureau  may  determine  their  services   shall  war- 
rant. ..."     On  the  one  hand  the  employment  in  the  shop  is  supposed  to 
accomplish  self-support;  yet  on  the  other  hand  the  department  is  in- 
structed to  pay  such  wages  as  it  deems  their  services  to  warrant.     The 
work  of  the  Hawaii  workshop  is  described  by  the  American  Foundation 
for  the  Blind0-3  as  the  manufacture  of  brooms,   mops,    chair    caning  and 
cocoanut  buttons.      These  endeavors  clearly  belong  to  the  class  of 
antiquated  handcrafts.     Since  such  industries  "warrant"  a  very  low 
wage,    the  result  has  traditionally  been  a  meager  standard  of  living. 

Statutory  Characterization  of  Workers  and  Relief  Provisions. 

Among  the  11  states  which  have  statutory  authority  for  workshops 
but  have  not  yet  exercised  it,    New  York04   describes  its  potential  shop 
workers  as  "employees."     Missouri  refers  to  them        as  "persons  so 
employed"  or  in  connection  with  "employment  of  blind  persons.  " 
Others  refer  to  them  as  "blind  persons,  "  "handicapped  workers,  "  or 
"severely  handicapped  workers.  "    However,   this  denomination  is  used 
in  connection  with  a  characterization  of  workshops  as  places  of 


61 

62 


N.M.    Stat.   Ann.,    §73-23-9(1953). 
Hawaii  Rev.   Laws,   tit.   14,    §109-9(1955). 


°^  Directory  of  Activities  for  the  Blind,   American  Foundation  for 
the  Blind,  (1954),   p.  32. 

64  N.  Y.    Unconsol.    Laws,    §  8776(McKinney  1953). 

65  Mo.   Rev.   Stat.,    §  209.010(1949). 
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remunerative  employment. 


,66 


Of  the  states  that  do  have  functioning  workshops,    nine  °'  de- 
scribe the  workers  as  "employees."     Two  others""    refer  to  them  as 
"workers."    Nine  states"'   describe  them  as  "blind  persons.  "    Three'0 
have  special  designations  for  them.     Connecticut  calls  them  "inmates" 
and  "beneficiaries";'^   Michigan  calls  them  "beneficiaries,"  "students," 

7? 

"apprentices,"  "wards,"  "wage  workers,"  and  "other  inmates,"'      and 
New  Mexico  refers  to  them  as  "trainees.  ""     The  terms  employed  have 


"°    Pennsylvania 
West  Virginia 
Wyoming 
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68 
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Arizona 

Massachusetts 

North  Carolina 

Ohio 

Oregon 

Tennessee 

Utah 

Virginia 

Wisconsin 

California 
Georgia 

Alabama 

Colorado 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Kentucky 

Maryland 

Mississippi 

Washington 

Hawaii 


Penna.   Stat.   Ann.  ,   tit.    71,    §  6lO-(m)(Purdom,   1958). 
W.    Va.   Code,    §  1872  (14)-(2)(1955). 
Wyo.  Stat.,    §  21-303(1957). 

Ariz.    Rev.   Stat.   Ann.  ,    §  15-1183-B(1956). 

Ann.    Laws  of  Mass.,   Ch.    69,    §  14,   15(1953). 

Gen.   Stat,    of  N.C.  ,    §  111-6(1952). 

Ohio  Rev.   Code,    §  5109.  07(Baldwin  1958). 

Ore.   Rev.   Stat.,    §  346. 190-(2)(1957). 

Tenn.    Code  Ann.  ,    §  49.  3022(1955). 

Utah  Code  Ann.  ,    §64-3-22,    64-3-24(1953). 

Code  of  Va.  ,    §  63-167(1950). 

Wise.   Stat.   Ann.,    §  47.  05-2-(h)(West  1957). 

Calif.    Welf.    &  Inst.    Code,    §  3303,    3332(1959). 
Ga.   Code  Ann.  ,    §99-808(1948). 

Code  of  Ala.,   tit.    52,    §  534(4a)-a(1955). 

Colo.    Rev.   Stat.,    §16-4-1(1957). 

111.   Ann.    Stat.,   tit.    23,    §  1402(Smith-Hurd  1959). 

Ind.   Stat.   Ann.,    §  22.  827(Burns  1956) . 

Ky.   Rev.   Stat.,    §163.036(1958). 

Ann.    Code  of  Md.  ,   Art.    30,    §  6(1957). 

Miss.    Code  Ann.  ,   tit.    26,    §  7265(1953). 

Rev.    Code  of  Wash.  ,    §  74. 16. 180(3)(1957). 

Hawaii  Rev.    Laws,   tit.    14,    §109-9(1955). 
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72 


Connecticut,   Michigan,    New  Mexico. 

Gen.   Stat,    of  Conn.  ,    Ch.    174,    §10-298,   10-301(1958). 

Mich.    Comp.    Laws,    §  393.211,    393.215(1948). 


73 


N.M.    Stat.   Ann.,    §  73-23-7,    73-23-9(1953), 
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legal  consequences.     California,   which  calls  its  shop  employees 
"workers,"74  provides  that  they  are  to  be  considered  as  state  em- 
ployees for  such  purposes  as  those  of  unemployment  compensation, 
workmen's  compensation,   and  social  security  benefits.  '        In  Michigan, 
the  Attorney  General  has  ruled  that  the  workers  are  not  eligible  for 
workmen's  compensation  because  they  are  wards  of  the  state.  In 

Hawaii,    it  was  provided  (as  of  1958)  that  no  shop  workers  "shall  be 
deemed  employees  of  the  territory  or  of  the  bureau  within  the  meaning 
of  this  or  any  other  chapter,    or  any  act.  "  '  '      Sheltered  shop  workers 
are  expressly  exempted  from  the  rights  of  retirement  and  of  the  merit 
system  in  the  civil  service  which  are  provided  other  state  employees 
in  Arizona  ,7°     Oregon,''     Tennessee,         and  California.   * 

In  Alabama,    the  workers  in  sheltered  shops  are  not  eligible  for 
the  protection  of  workmen's  compensation  because  they  are  employed 
in  a  governmental  relief  agency. °         In  California,    it  is  provided  that 
the  shop  authorities  may  deduct  from  the  wages  of  the  worker  for 
group  insurance  payment,"     but  there  is  no  authority  for  the  employer 
to  share  in  the  expense  of  group  insurance  --  which  is  the  customary 
practice.      The  Georgia  statutes  provide  that  the  Board  will  arrange 
for  the  housing  and  rationing  of  the  workers.    4      Illinois  carries  the 


74  Calif.    Welf.    &  Inst.    Code,    §   3303,    3332(1959). 

75  Ibid-  »    §  3306(1959) 

76  Ops.   Attorney  General,    Mich.,    199(1914). 

77  Hawaii  Rev.    Laws,    tit.    14,    §  109-9(1955). 

78  Ariz.    Rev.    Stat.    Ann.,    §  15-1183-B(1956). 
Ore.    Rev.   Stat..    §   346.  190-(4)(1957). 
Tenn.    Code  Ann.  ,    §  148.  601(1955). 
Calif.    Welf.    &  Inst.    Code,    §   3306(1959). 
Code  of  Ala.  ,    tit.    55,    §   334(1955). 
Calif.    Welf.    &  Inst.    Code,    §   3305(West  1956). 
Ga.   Code  Ann.  ,    §  99-806(1948). 
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concept  of  dependency  even  further  in  its  provisions  85  that  shop  funds 
may  also  be  spent  for  the  "comfort,   pleasure  or  amusement  of  such 
blind  persons.  "8°      The  managers  of  the  state  Home  for  the  Blind  are 
given  "authority  to  seek  and  negotiate  piece  work  contracts  from  in- 
dividuals,  firms,   manufacturers,    or  corporations  for   separating, 
sorting,    assembling,   packaging,   tying,    wrapping,    or  otherwise  putting 
together  by  hand  of  small  objects.  "    In  the  same  state,  the  shop  work- 
ers are  expected  neither  to  handle  machinery  nor  to  manipulate  ob- 
jects of  any  appreciable  size. 

In  Massachusetts,   the  authorities  have  the  statutory  right  to 
subsidize  the  wages  of  the  blind  workers,    up  to  a  maximum  of  $52  a 
week.^      The  same   state  also  has  a  retirement  program  for  those 
who  have  worked  20  years,   which  grants  them  either  75  percent  of 
their  wages  or  aid  to  the  blind,   whichever  is  higher.    °      In  Michigan, 
the  statutes  provide8'    that  "the  superintendents  of  the  poor"  must 
send  to  the  employment  institution  their  charges  who  are  eligible  for 
admission.     They  must  "cause  them  to  be  decently  and  comfortably 
clothed,"  "defray  their  traveling  expenses  in  going  to  and  returning 
from  said  institution,"  and  "provide  them  with  articles  of  necessity 
and  convenience.  "     They  must  also  pay  for  their  board  when  the  shop 
is  shut  down.     The  superintendents  of  the  poor  are  required  to  supply 
the  same  help  to  destitute  inmates  of  the  institution  who  are  not  county 
charges.     Once  workers  are  in  the  shop,   the  statutes  provide         that 
"it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  .  .  .    Board  of  Trustees  to  prescribe  .  .  .    the 
charges  to  be  required  of  such  workers  or  the  inmates  for  board, 
lodging,   washing,    and  other  care  or  services  rendered  them  at  the 
expense  of  the  institution.  " 


85  111.   Ann.    Stat.  ,   tit.    23,    §  1402(Smith-Hurd  1959). 

86  Ibid- 

87  Ann.   Laws  of  Mass.,   Ch.    69,    §15(1953). 

88  Mass.   Acts  &  Resolves  1957,    Ch.    669. 

89  Mich.   Comp.   Laws,    §  393.216(1948). 

90  Ibid.  ,    §  393.210(1948). 
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Georgia  provides  '*■  that  l:each  worker  in  [the]   factory  who  is 
otherwise  entitled  to  share  in  the  benefits  provided  for  dependent  blind 
persons  under  .  ,  .    the  Aid  to  the  Blind  Act,    shall,    in  addition  to  the 
amount  received  as  compensation  for  his  services  in  said  factory,    be 
paid  from  the  Department  of  Public  Welfare  the  amount  paid  totally  de- 
pendent blind  persons  less  half  the  earnings  of  said  worker.  " 

Conditions  of  Admission. 

Twelve  state  jurisdictions  °2   have  no  limitation  on  admission 
except  that  the  person  must  be  legally  blind.      The  other  jurisdictions 
have  varying  requirements.     Arizona  requires  that  the  workers  be 
"adaptable  blind  persons.  "93    California  limits  admission  to  9^  nany 
blind  person  of  suitable  age,    character,   and  qualifications  who  has 
been  a  resident  of  the  state  for  one  year  prior  to  his  application.  ..." 
Six  more  jurisdictions  only  require  that  the  workers  be  "suitable  blind 
persons."'5    without  further  qualification  or  definition.     Georgia  allows 
the  Board  of  Managers  to  set  the  requirements  for  admission. '"      Wis- 
consin"' provides  that  every  blind  resident  of  the  state  who  desires  to 
learn  a  trade  may  be  admitted  to  the  shop.     Missouri  provides  that  the 
blind  persons  must  be  "capable  of  useful  labor.  "  98    Six  states  require 
more  than  these  broad,    vague,    or  discretionary  conditions  for  ad- 
mission to  the  shops.    "      The  most  common  additional  requirement 
among  these  shops  is  that  of  age.     Kentucky  requires  applicants  to  be 


91   Ga.   Code  Ann.  ,    §  99-808(1948). 

92 

Alabama,   Delaware,    Florida,    Illinois,    Iowa,   Kansas,   Kentucky, 

Massachusetts,   New  Jersey,    Tennessee,   Washington,    Hawaii. 
93  Ariz.    Stat.   Ann.,    §  15-1182-A(1956). 
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Calif.    Welf.    &  Inst.    Code,    §  3303(1959). 

Colorado,    Indiana,    New  York,   North  Carolina,    Ohio,    Virginia. 

Ga.    Code  Ann.  ,    §  99-806(1948). 

Wise.    Stat.    Ann.,    §  47.  06(West  1957) . 

Mo.    Rev.   Stat.,    §  209.010(1949). 

Connecticut,   Kentucky,    Maryland,    Michigan,    New  Mexico,  Utah. 
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adults.100      The  workers  are  required  to  be  18  years  of  age  in  Con- 
necticut,101   Maryland ,  and  New  Mexico.  Michigan  provides  a 
complicated  standard:104     "There  shall  be  received  in  said  institution 
as  apprentices  or  learners,   as  assisted  wards  or  as  wage  workers  all 
those  blind  persons,    residents  of  this  state  or  if  minors,   whose  parents 
or  guardians  are  residents  of  this  state,   between  the  ages  of  18  and  60 
years,   who  are  of  good  moral  character  and  in  suitable  condition  of 
body  and  mind  to  receive  the  instruction  therein  afforded  or,    by  their 
labor  or  services,    to  earn  the  cost  of  their  own  support."     "Partially 
blind  persons,   whose  defective  sight  is  such  as  to  prevent  them  from 
successfully  engaging  in  those  common  pursuits  wherein  the  possession 
of  vision  is  deemed  requisite  to  success,   may  be  admitted  to  the  privi- 
leges and  benefits  of  said  institution  upon  such  just  and  reasonable 
terms  as  the  said  Board  of  Trustees  may  prescribe.  .  .  .     The  Board  of 
Trustees  may,    in  their  discretion,   admit  persons  between  the  ages  of 
14  and  18  years  with  the  approval  of  the  Board  of  Control  of  the  Michigan 
School  for  the  Blind  at  Lansing,   and  may  in  their  discretion  admit  per- 
sons over  60  years  of  age.  ..."    Utah  has  a  higher  age  requirement; 
those  eligible  must  be  21. 

Maryland  requires  specifically10"  that  "said  workshop  shall  be 
open  for  the  labor  and  manufacture  of  all  blind  citizens  of  Maryland 
over  18  years  of  age,    who  can  give  satisfactory  evidence  of  character 
and  of  their  ability  to  do  the  work  required  of  them.  "     Only  four  of  the 
operative  state  shops  have  statutory  provisions  for  others  than  blind 
persons  to  work  in  them.10'      Arizona  permits  others  to  be  employed 


100  Ky.   Rev.    Stat.,    §163.036(1958). 

101  Gen.   Stat,    of  Conn.  ,    Ch.   174,    §10-301(1958). 

102  Ann.    Code  of  Md.  ,   Art.    30,    §  6(1957). 

103  N.  M.   Stat.,    §73-23-1(1953). 

104  Mich.    Comp.   Laws,    §  393.215(1948). 

105  Utah  Code  Ann.  ,    §64-3-18(1953). 

106  Ann.    Code  of  Md.  ,   Art.    30,    §  6(1957). 
Arizona,   California,    Oregon,    Utah. 
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in  the  workshops  l^8     but  requires  75  percent  of  the  workers  to  be 
legally  blind  .109 

In  setting  the  qualifications  for  its  sheltered  workers,   California 
has  provided         that  "any  blind  person  of  suitable  age,    character,    and 
qualifications,   who  has  been  a  resident  of  this  state  for  one  year  prior 
to  his  application  for  admission,    and  such  other  physically  handicapped 
persons  so  qualified  as  it  is  practicable  to  receive  therein  may  be  ad- 
mitted for  employment  in  any  center  of  California  Industries  for  the 
Blind."     There  is  no  guide  as  to  what  the  legislature  considered  "prac- 
ticable. " 

Oregon  is  rather  more  narrow  in  its  acceptance  of  non-blind 
workers;  it  provides        that  "the  Commission,    in  an  emergency  on  a 
temporary  basis  only,    may  employ  such  sighted  persons  as  workers 
in  the  Oregon  Industries  for  the  Blind  as  are  necessary  to  operate  the 
Industries.  ..."     The  statutes  of  Utah  provide  for  employment  of  other 
than  blind  workers  with  a  limiting  guide;H2      "The  Commission  may, 
in  its  discretion,    employ  in  its  workshops  persons  with  disabilities 
other  than  blindness  where  the  aid  of  such  workers  may  facilitate  and 
supplement  the  production  of  the  blind  employees.     Preference  in  the 
matter  of  employment,    however,    shall  always  be  given  to  blind  per- 
sons. "     This  statute  thus  protects  the  basic  purpose  of  such  shops: 
namely,    the  employment  of  blind  persons. 

Production,   Profits,   and  Purchases. 

Of  the  total  of  389  workshops  holding  certificates  of  exemption 
from  minimum  wage  laws,    85  primarily  serve  blind  persons.     Accord- 
ing to  the  Department  of  Labor ,H3    there  were  in  1958  4,  700  blind  per- 
sons employed  in  these  shops  (in  I960  the  Labor  Department  statement 


108  Ariz.    Rev.   Stat.    Ann.,    §15-1183(1956). 

109  Ibid.  ,    §  15-1183-A(1956). 

U°  Calif.    Welf.    &  Inst.    Code,    §  3303(1959). 

HI  Ore.   Rev.    Stat.,    §  346.  190-(3)(1957) . 

H2  Utah  Code  Ann.  ,    §64-3-22(1953). 

Report  from  U.S.   Department  of  Labor,    Wage  and  Hour  and 
Public  Contracts  Divisions,    (March,   1958), 
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is  "less  than  5,000")114  who  were  subject  to  certificates  of  exemption; 
there  were  others  who  did  earn  the  statutory  minimum  wage,   but  sta- 
tistics relating  to  them  are  unavailable.     Fifty-seven  of  these  shops 
presently  belong  to  the  National  Industries  for  the  Blind,  115  which  em- 
ployed 3,712  blind  persons  in  1956.  li^    The  lowest  minimum  wage  ap- 
proved for  these  workers  in  1958  was  10  cents  an  hour,    the  highest 
minimum  wage  was  80  cents  per  hour,    and  the  average  minimum  53 
cents  an  hour.!*7     These  figures  represent  the  lowest  wage  permitted 
in  such  shops.     In  construing  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act,  *■*■"    the 
Department  of  Labor  requires  that  every  worker  on  piece  rates  be  paid 
the  same  wage  paid  to  workers  in  adjacent  private  industry  for  the 
same  work.  **9     This  is  not  a  very  valuable  standard,    since  much  of 
the  work  done  in  these  shops  is  not  carried  on  by  any  appreciable  seg- 
ment of  private  industry  --   and  in  any  event  is  not  enforced  by  the 
Labor  Department. 

The  most  common  products  of  sheltered  shops,    as  surveyed  by 
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Testimony  of  Peter  J.    Salmon,    for  the  General  Committee 

of  Workshops  for  the  Blind  (National  Industries  for  the  Blind),    before 

the  Subcommittee  on  Labor  Standards  of  the  Committee  on  Education 

and  Labor,    U.S.    House  of  Representatives,    (May  17,    I960),   mimeo.  , 
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Minutes,    Meeting  of  the  General  Committee  of  Workshops 
for  the  Blind,    National  Industries  for  the  Blind,    May,    1957,    p.  3. 

116    Ibid. 
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Report  from  U.S.    Department  of  Labor,    Wage  and  Hour 

and  Public  Contracts  Divisions,    (March,    1958),    p.  2. 

118    41  U.S.C.  ,    §   35(1958). 
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7     "The  wage  rates  paid  clients  working  at  piece  rates  shall 

not  be  less  than  the  piece  rates  paid  non-handicapped  employees  in 
the  same  work  in  the  vicinity  in  regular  commercial  industry  main- 
taining approved  labor  standards."     Regulations,    Part  525,    §  525.6(f), 
(29  U.S.C.    211). 
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120 
the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,    are  brooms,   mops  and  mats. 

The  products  of  the  shops  are  sold  to  the  federal  government/^    to 
state  and  local  governments,   and  to  private  markets.     No  figures  are 
available  on  the  amount  of  business  done  by  all  these  shops,   but  there 
are  data  for  those  shops  which  sell  goods  to  the  federal  government. 
An  advisory  committee  sets  the  fair  market  price  of  goods  sold  to  the 
federal  government,  and  orders  are  distributed  among  the  qualified 

shops  by  the  National  Industries  for  the  Blind.     Of  the  55  shops  then 
qualified  as  members  of  the  National  Industries  for  the  Blind,    54  par- 
ticipated in  sales  to  the  federal  government  in  1956.  One  hundred 
million  dollars  worth  of  goods  were  sold  to  the  federal  government  be- 
tween January  1,    19  39,   when  the  program  started,   and  February  1, 
1957.     During  1956,   $7,118,000  worth  of  goods  were  sold  to  the  federal 
government.     On  this  work,   the  average  wage  of  the  "direct"  labor  was 
92  cents  an  hour  and  "indirect"  labor  was  $1.29  an  hour.  A  total 
of  $1,  280,  000  was  earned  by  shop  workers  in  producing  goods  for  the 
federal  government.!2-'      In  the  55  shops  having  membership  in  the 
National  Industries  for  the  Blind,   there  was  an  increase  of  more  than 
$2,  000,  000  in  sales  in  1956  over  1955.      The  total  of  these  wages  was 
$4,  571,400.12°      This  includes  wages  for  the  production  of  goods  for 
private  markets  as  well  ($13,  744,  000  worth  to  private  markets  in 
1956).  127       in  ai^    55  different  kinds  of  goods  were  sold  to  the  federal 


120  Directory  of  Activities  for  the  Blind  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada,   American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,    (1954). 

121  41  U.S.C.  ,    §  48(1958). 

122  Ibid-  •    §  47(1958). 

123  Minutes,    Meeting  of  the  General  Committee  of  Workshops  for 
the  Blind,    National  Industries  for  the  Blind,    May,   1957,   p.  3. 

124  Ibid. ,  p.  4. 

125  Ibid.  ,  p.  44. 

126  Ibid. 

127  Ibid. ,  p. 2. 
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government . 

There  are  22  states  which  have  statutes  requiring  the  purchase 
by  the  state  of  blind-made  goods.      '      A  questionnaire  sent  out  by  the 
National  Industries  for  the  Blind,    to  which  18  shops  responded,    re- 
vealed that  they  had  sold  a  total  of  $700,  000  worth  of  goods  to  the 
state  governments  in  1956.     ^ 

Thirteen  states*-^     have  statutory  lists  of  products;  Michigan  is 
the  only  one  of  these  without  a  "use  law"  for  blind-made  products  as 


*        Minutes,   Meeting  of  the  General  Committee  of  Workshops  for 
the  Blind,    National  Industries  for  the  Blind,    May,    1957,   p.    4  3. 
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Alabama 

Arizona 

California 

Colorado 

Delaware 

Florida 

Georgia 

Indiana 

Kansas 

Louisiana 

Massachusetts 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

Ohio 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

South  Carolina 

South  Dakota 

Texas 

Utah 

Virginia 

Wisconsin 


Code  of  Ala.  ,    tit.    52,    §   534(4b),    534(4c)(1955). 

Ariz.    Rev.    Stat.    Ann.,    §15-1184(1956). 

Calif.    Welf.    &  Inst.    Code,    §   3364,    3365(1959). 


Colo.  Stat.  Ann 
Del.  Code  Ann. 
Fla.  Stat.  Ann. 
Ga.  Code  Ann.  , 
Ind.   Stat.   Ann. 


,    §  130-3-7(1953). 

tit.    31,    §  2115(1958). 

§  409.262(2)(1957). 

§  99-806(1948). 

§  22-811(Burn  1959). 
Gen.    Stat,    of  Kans.  ,    §  75- 3321(supp.    1957). 
La.    Rev.    Stat.,    R.S.    46: 335(West  1951). 
Ann.    Laws  of  Mass.,    Ch.    69,    §25(1953). 
N.M.    Stat.,    §73-23-8(1953). 

N.  Y.    State  Fin.    Laws,    §  175b(McKinney  1959) . 
Ohio  Rev.    Code,    §  125.  08(Baldwin  1958). 
Ore.    Rev.    Stat.,    §   346.220(1957). 
Penna.    Stat.    Ann.,    tit.    71,    §  639.  l(Purdom  1958), 
Code  of  Laws  of  S.  C.  ,    §  1-28,    1-29(1952). 
Sess.    LawsofS.D.,    Ch.   493(1953). 
Ann.    Rev.    Stat,    of  Tex.  ,   Art.    664-3,    §13(1959). 
Utah  Code  Ann.  ,    §63-2-42,    63-2-43(1953). 
Code  of  Va.  ,    §2-259.2(1958). 
Wise.    Stat.    Ann.,    §  15.  58(West  1957). 


*■*"   Minutes,    Meeting  of  the  General  Committee  of  Workshops  for 
the  Blind,    National  Industries  for  the  Blind,    May,   1957,    p.    23. 

*•**    Alabama,   California,   Delaware,    Florida,    Georgia,    Louisiana, 
Massachusetts,   Michigan,    New  Mexico,    New  York,    Pennsylvania, 
South  Carolina,    Utah. 
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well.     Thirteen  states  mention  brooms,  132    \2  mention  mops/"     six 
list  chair  caning ^34     four  include  rugs,  135    four  list  mats, 136    four 
list  mattresses, 137    three  include  brushes,  138    three  specify  mattress 
repair ,139    one  mentions   sheets,  140    one  lists  whisks,  141     one  itemizes 
office  and  school  furniture!42    and  12  expressly  permit  the  purchase  or 


manufacture  of  other  commodities 
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Seventeen  states  purchase  goods  from  state-operated  shops, 


132 

Alabama,   California,   Delaware,    Florida,    Georgia,    Louisiana, 

Massachusetts,   Michigan,    New  Mexico,    New  York,    Pennsylvania, 

South  Carolina,    Utah. 

133 

Alabama,   California,   Delaware,    Florida,   Georgia,   Louisiana, 

Massachusetts,   New  Mexico,    New  York,    Pennsylvania,   South  Carolina, 

Utah. 

Alabama,  Delaware.    Massachusetts,    Michigan,   South  Carolina, 
Utah. 

Delaware,    Florida,    Michigan,   New  Mexico. 

IT/ 

Delaware,    Florida,    New  Mexico,    Utah. 
'Alabama,    Georgia,   Louisiana,   South  Carolina. 

°  Georgia,    Louisiana,    Utah. 

1  39 

7  Louisiana,    Massachusetts,    South  Carolina. 

I40  Alabama. 

1  41  Michigan. 

142  Georgia. 

Alabama,   California,   Delaware,    Florida,    Georgia,   Massachusetts, 
Michigan,    New  Mexico,    New  York,    Pennsylvania,   South  Carolina,    Utah. 

144  Alabama,   Arizona,    California,    Colorado,   Delaware,    Georgia, 
Indiana,   Kansas,   Massachusetts,    New  Mexico,    Ohio,    Oregon,   South 
Carolina,    Texas,    Utah,    Virginia,    Wisconsin. 
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1Z  purchase  the  goods  of  home  industries,145    and  eight  purchase  the 
goods  of  private,   non-profit  shops.146      Only  six  purchase  the  goods  of 
private  individuals,14^    and  in  only  two  of  these  are  they  permitted  to 
operate  without  the  supervision  of  an  agency  in  order  to  qualify. 
But  in  the  eight  shops  which  purchase  goods  from  the  private,    non- 
profit shops,    three  permit  purchases  only  from  these  private,    non- 
profit shops.  149      All  three  of  these  states  have  home  industry  pro- 
grams.    Not  only  does  New  York  purchase  exclusively  from  the  private 
shops,    but  the  law  provides  that  only  non-profit  shops  incorporated 
under  New  York  law  are  given  the  preference.150      Some  50  out  of  the 
85  shops  for  the  blind  are  found  in  these  three  states  (Florida,   New 
York,   and  Pennsylvania). 

Several  of  the  "use  laws"  have  special   features  worth  particular 
mention.     Although  several  states  provide  varying  penalties  for  state 
officers  who  do  not  comply  with  the  preferential  purchasing  of  blind- 
made  products,   Alabama  first  provides151  that  "no  department,    in- 
stitution or  agency  shall  be  allowed  to  evade  the  intent  and  meaning  of 
this  article  by  slight  variations  from  standards  adopted  by  the  adult 
blind  department  of  the  Alabama  Institute  for  Deaf  and  Blind,   when  the 
articles  produced  are  manufactured  by  it,    in  accordance  with  its  stand- 
ards and  are  reasonably  adapted  to  the  actual  need  of  such  departments, 
institutions,    agencies,    or  political  subdivisions."     The  law  goes  on  to 
state  that  any  officer  who  continues  to  disregard  the  preference  after 


145 

Alabama,   Arizona,   Indiana,   Kansas,    Louisiana,   Massachusetts, 

Ohio,    Oregon,   South  Carolina,    Texas,    Utah,    Virginia. 

146 

Alabama,  Arizona,    Florida,    Louisiana,    New  York,    Pennsylvania, 

South  Carolina,    Texas. 

147 

Arizona,   Louisiana,    Oregon,    South  Carolina,   South  Dakota,    Texas, 

148 

Louisiana,    South  Dakota. 

149 

Florida,    New  York,    Pennsylvania. 

150  N.  Y.    State  Fin.    Law,    §  175b(1959). 

151  Code  of  Ala.  ,    tit.    52,    §  534(4c)(1955). 
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warning  from  the  governor  can  be  suspended  or  dismissed  from  office 
for  malfeasance.     2      No  other  state  has  adopted  such  a  rigorous  en- 
forcement provision. 

In  Louisiana,    the  Department  of  Public  Welfare  arranges  the 
delivery  of  blind-made  products  to  the  state  and  sets  the  sales  price  of 
the  goods  of  individuals  and  workshops. 153      The  shops  are  permitted 
to  set  the  price  at  not  more  than  40  percent  above  the  "fair  market 
price,  "  and  the  individual  blind  person  may  own  and  operate  his  own 
shop  and  sell  to  the  state  without  being  subject  to  having  his  business 
supervised  by  the  state  agency. 

In  South  Dakota,   the  state  purchases  the  goods  of  its  blind  resi- 
dents and  allows  consideration  for  cost  of  delivery. l->4      South  Dakota 
also  does  not  require  that  these  individuals  be  under  the  supervision 
of  its  state  agency.      Thus,    in  these  two  states,    the  individual  is  his 
own  boss.     He  can  select  his  own  products  for  production,    develop  his 
own  private  markets,   and  receive  the  benefit  of  a  preference  to  sell 
his  goods  to  the  state  if  the  state  can  use  them  and  if  they  meet  the 
quality  and  quantity  standards  of  the  state. 

Conclusion. 


From  this  survey  of  the  statutory  provisions  of  the  states 
governing  their  sheltered  workshops,    several  conclusions  clearly 
emerge.      The  three  distinctive  functions  of  sheltered  shops  --  voca- 
tional rehabilitation,   medical  therapy,    and  remunerative  employment 
--  are  rarely  distinguished  in  the  statutes.     Instead  the  workshop  is 
commonly  conceived  as  a  combination  of  two,    or  even  all  three,    of 
these  functions   --in  effect,    as  an  all-purpose  solution  to  the  numer- 
ous and  varied  problems  confronted  by  the  blind.     In  what  is  perhaps 
their  most  characteristic  form  these  statutes  simply  perpetuate  a 
relic  of  the  past:  a  vague  combination  of  the  workhouse,    the  almshouse, 
the  factory  and  the  asylum,    carefully  segregated  from  "normal"  com- 
petitive society  and  administered  by  a  custodial  staff  armed  with 
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153 
154 


Code  of  Ala.,   tit.    52,    §  534(4d)(1955). 
La.    Rev.   Stat.,   R.S.    46: 335(West  1951). 
Sess.    Laws  of  S.D.,   Ch.    493   (1953). 
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sweeping  discretionary  authority.     In  many  cases  their  responsibility 
for  the  client  of  their  services  is  so  broad  as  to  appear  to  embrace  the 
functions  of  nearly  all  other  community  agencies  and  groups.     In  the 
administration  of  moral  uplift  and  regeneration  they  assume  in  effect 
the  role  of  the  church;  in  the  provision  of  intellectual  instruction  they 
exercise  the  function  of  the  schools;  in  the  enforcement  of  discipline 
and  the  power  of  punishment  they  resemble  a  penal   institution;  and  in 
their  emphasis  upon  group  activities  of  a  social,    recreational  and  cul- 
tural nature  they  take  on  the  characteristics  of  a  service  club  or  vol- 
untary association.     Over  and  above  these  disparate  if  not  conflicting 
responsibilities,    the  assumption  of  which  is  surely  of  doubtful  propri- 
ety,  the  sheltered  workshop  typically  furnishes  some  form  of  work  ex- 
perience to  its  participants,    generally  for  wages  and  often  directed 
toward  the  objective  of  self-support.      But  few  state  laws  differentiate 
adequately  or  clearly  among  the  purposes  which  these  activities  may 
be  supposed  to  serve. 

On  the  basis  of  our  study  it  is  not  excessive  to  conclude   that 
the  sheltered  workshop  as  it  exists  within  the  states  today  is  a  welfare 
"catch-all"  which  means  all  things  to  all  men,    and  therefore  possesses 
no  distinctive  and  specific  characteristic  upon  which  all  may  agree. 
Indeed,    by  their  failure  to  distinguish  among  the  three  separate  func- 
tions available  to  them,   the  workshops  of  the  states  must  be  adjudged 
to  be  failures  in  all  three.      The  nature  and  extent  of  their  failure  with 
respect  to  each  of  these  functions  may  be  briefly  stated. 

1.     Vocational  Rehabilitation.      There  are  dangers  and  difficul- 
ties involved  in  the  use  of  sheltered  workshops  in  any  program  of  re- 
habilitation.    Most  serious  of  all  are  those  attending  the  support  of 
workshops  within  the  public  program  of  vocational  rehabilitation  (Pub- 
lic Law  565).     In  their  traditional,    and  still  perhaps  their  most  char- 
acteristic,   role  as  permanent  employment  outlets  for  the  disabled, 
the  sheltered  shops  are  incompatible  with  the  purposes  and  goals  of 
modern  vocational  rehabilitation.     Under  no  circumstances  should  they 
be  utilized  as  "dumping  grounds"  for  clients  of  vocational  rehabilita- 
tion,   such  as  the  blind,   for  whom  normal  job  placement  is  a  difficult 
but  essential  prerequisite  to  proper  rehabilitation.     Vocational  re- 
habilitation agencies  should  be  discouraged  from  regarding  the  option 
of  sheltered  employment  as  a  "closure"  for  their  clients,    however 
convenient  such  a  solution  may  be  in  terms  of  economy  and  rapid  turn- 
over of  the  caseload. 

Because  of  their  customary  role  as  sheltered  (i.e.  ,    segregated, 
covered  and  noncompetitive)  employment  retreats,   the  social  and- 
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psychological  environment  of  the  workshops  is  often  not  conducive  to 
the  paramount  objective  of  vocational  rehabilitation:  that  of  restoring 
the  disabled  person  to  a  vocational  status  of  normality  and  equality. 
Where  "feasible"  rehabilitants  are  thrown  together  with  the  "non- 
feasible";  where  working  facilities  and  methods  are  geared  to  out- 
moded and  unproductive  handicrafts  such  as  broom-making  and  chair 
caning,    and  where  the  working  atmosphere  is  commonly  one  of  de- 
featism if  not  of  despair,    the  overriding  purposes  of  modern  vocation- 
al rehabilitation  cannot  be  served  but  only  undermined. 

Apart  from  psychological  and  social  factors,   the  economics  of 
sheltered  workshops  equally  tend  to  militate  against  their   successful 
adaptation,    as  presently  constituted,    to  vocational  rehabilitation  goals. 
First,    they  are  in  most  cases  at  least  partially  subsidized,    and  so  re- 
moved from  the  normal  incentives  and  competition  of  ordinary  industry. 
Second,    insofar  as  economic  considerations  enter,    workshop  managers 
are  tempted  to  retain  their  ablest  and  most  productive  workers  per- 
manently rather  than  risk  a  financial  loss  by  graduating  them  into  nor- 
mal employment.      Finally,    the  economic  and  working  conditions  within 
sheltered  shops  are  commonly  far  below  those  in  normal  industry.      The 
existence  of  such  conditions  strongly  argues  against  the  public  support 
of  sheltered  workshops,    under  any  circumstances,    as  training  centers 
for  vocational  rehabilitation  clients. 

Finally,    the  historic  associations  of  sheltered  workshops  with 
the  workhouse,    almshouse,    asylum    and  church  of  the  middle  ages  have 
left  conspicuous  traces  upon  the  majority  of  present-day  shops,    giving 
them  often  the  character  of  agencies  for  moral  redemption  rather  than 
that  of  means  to  the  restoration  of  productive  capacities.     Institutions 
thus  motivated  are  unlikely  to  be  equally  qualified  or  equipped  in  the 
mundane  areas  of  vocational  guidance,   training,   and  selective  place- 
ment. 

2.      Terminal  Employment.     With  respect  to  the  function  of   pro- 
viding permanent  (or  "terminal")  remunerative  employment  for  the 
blind  and  severely  disabled,    sheltered  workshops  have  failed  to  fulfill 
their  responsibility  to  their  employees.      Indeed,    they  have  for  the 
most  part  sought  to  avoid  the  normal  obligations  of  employers  through 
exemption  from  the  laws  fixing  minimum  standards  of  employment  and 
working  conditions.     Workers  in  sheltered  shops  deserve  and  require 
the  same  protection  of  their  rights  as  do  the  workers  in  other  indus- 
tries:  specifically,    with  respect  to  wages,    hours,    vacations,    sick 
leave,    labor-management   relations,    and  the  like.     However,   blind 
workshop  employees  have  never  received,   and  do  not  now  receive, 
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such  protection.     Not  only  do  wages  fail  to  meet  the  cost  of  living;  they 
fail  to  meet  the  minimum  requirements  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Act,   from  which  sheltered  shops  have  in  fact  been  explicitly  exempted. 
Nor  can  blind  workshop  employees  hope  to  improve  conditions  by  their 
own  efforts;  for  one  thing,   they  are  not  organized  into  unions,   and  for 
another  thing  (as  noted  earlier)  they  have  been  denied  the  collective 
bargaining  protection  of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act.     Finally, 
many  of  these  employees  do  not  have  entitlement  to  workmen's  compen- 
sation or  social  security  privileges,   and  most  are  denied  the  benefits 
of  unemployment  compensation.     In  short,   blind  workers  in  sheltered 
employment  are  virtually  in  the  position  of  wards,   without  legal  rights 
or  recourse,   and  reduced  to  an  abject  dependency  upon  the  good  will 
and  discretion  of  their  employers.     In  such  circumstances,    it  is  con- 
servative understatement  to  say  that  sheltered  workshops  have  failed 
to  meet  the  conditions  of  employment  to  which  American  workers  are 
entitled  and  accustomed. 

3.     Medical  Therapy.     On  the  basis  of  our  survey  of  statutory 
provisions,    the  least  plausible  of  all  claims  for  sheltered  workshops 
is  that  they  have  provided  or  can  provide  adequate  facilities  for  medi- 
cal and  therapeutic  assistance.     For  such  facilities  to  be  efficient, 
they  should  be  completely  divorced  from  considerations  of  remunera- 
tive employment  on  the  one  hand  and  of  vocational  training  on  the  other. 
The  purposes  of  therapy  are,    of  course,    not  economic  but  medical  and 
psychological  in  character.      The  very  cases  for  whom  such  assistance 
is  the  primary  need  --  i.e.  ,    the  multiply  and  totally  disabled  --  are 
those  incapable  of  self-sufficient  employment,    let  alone  of  vocational 
preparation  for  return  to  normal  occupations.      The  statutes  which  we 
have  examined  plainly  display  the  tendency  of  sheltered  shops  to  be- 
come terminal  places  of  employment  in  which  so-called  "unemploy- 
ables"  may  find  a  drudge's  niche  at  the  workbench.     It  goes  without 
saying  that  something  more  than  the  stereotyped  "blind  trades"  of 
weaving  and  chair    caning  is  required  to  serve  a  genuine  therapeutic 
purpose  and  furnish  healthy  incentives  to  personal  adjustment.      The 
clinging  heritage  of  the  almshouse  and  asylum,  into  which  the  supposed 
derelicts  of  society  were  dumped  and  forgotten,    remains  sufficiently 
in  evidence  in  present-day  workshops  to  vitiate  the  prospect  of  their 
constructive  use  for  medical  and  therapeutic  purposes.     What  the 
severely  disabled  clients  of  such  services  most  clearly  and  urgently 
need  is  a  form  of  productive  endeavor  carefully  adjusted  to  their 
unique  individual  circumstances  and  individually  designed  to  make  con- 
structive use  of  their  enforced  leisure.     Such  a  therapeutic  enterprise 
must  be  in  the  fullest  sense  "client-centered"  rather  than  geared  to 
industrial  markets,    economic  considerations,    or  the  convenience  of 
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traditional  trades  and  handicrafts. 

This  is  not  to  say,    of  course,   that  the  three  separate  functions 
which  sheltered  workshops  have  purported  to  serve  --  those  of  voca- 
tional rehabilitation,    of  employment,   and  of  therapy  --  have  no  place 
in  modern  programs  of  health  and  welfare.     For  the  blind  and  other 
disabled  persons  in  the  productive  years  of  life,    vocational  rehabilita- 
tion is  the  essential  and  overriding  need;  but  its  purposes  of  occupa- 
tional guidance,    training,    and  competitive  job  placement  cannot  be  met 
by  the  sheltered  workshop.     If,    either  within  or  outside  the  vocational 
rehabilitation  process,   there  is  need  for  "vocational  adjustment"  or 
therapeutic  centers,   that  need  should  be  met  not  by  the  sheltered  shop 
but  by  special   rehabilitation  facilities  such  as  those  authorized  by  Pub- 
lic Law  565  (where  they  are  carefully  distinguished  from  workshops). 
"Rehabilitation  facility,"  the  law  states,    "means  a  facility  operated 
for  the  primary  purpose  of  assisting  in  the  rehabilitation  of  disabled 
persons  --  (1)  which  provides  one  or  more  of  the  following  types  of 
services:     (A)  testing,    fitting,    or  training  in  the  use  of  prosthetic  de- 
vices; (B)  prevocational  or  conditioning  therapy;  (C)  physical  or  occu- 
pational therapy;  (D)  adjustment  training;  or  (E)  evaluation  or  control 
of  special  disabilities;  or  (2)  through  which  is  provided  an  integrated 
program  of  medical,   psychological,    social,    and  vocational  evaluation 
and  services  under  competent  professional  supervision.  ..."     Finally, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  a  genuine  need  exists  for  permanent  noncompeti- 
tive employment  of  certain  categories  of  the  severely  handicapped,    but 
that  need  also  (as  we  have  seen  above)  is  not  met  by  sheltered  work- 
shops of  the  type  described  by  the  governing  statutes  of  the  states. 

In  summary,    the  fundamental  failure  of  sheltered  workshops 
for  the  blind  and  disabled  lies  in  their  indiscriminate  intermingling 
of  functions  and  purposes  which  are  demonstrably  incompatible  if  not 
mutually  exclusive.     It  is  not  too  much  to  conclude,    on  the  basis  of 
the  statutory  evidence,   that  the  sheltered  workshop  has  become  an 
anachronism  which  America,    if  it  is  to  practice  successfully  the  dem- 
ocratic welfare  philosophy  it  professes,    can  ill  afford  to  perpetuate. 


